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No Wnion with Slaveholders! 


THE U.S. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL." 

GF * Yes! rv cannot pe pentep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
VATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
oF THE OKAL GOVERNMENT. ’—John Quincy Adams. 
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SELECTIONS. 


-cofER OP PRANCIS P. BLAIR’ ESQ, 


ILICAN ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON. 


g Sprinas, (Md.,) Dee. 1, 1855. 
Having relinquished political em- 
ind, to avoid encountering again its 
. aidicted myself to country life, I am 
to decline your invitation to join the 
{association of Washington City, al- 
ted by the honor of becoming its pre- 
Yet I feel it my duty to say, that 
[ concur in the aims of the Associa- 
ie slavery from the Territories of 
tates. and to rebuke the violation of 
ises, which were toade to stand as 
tween the Slave andl Free States to ef- 
in my opinion, the most 
the 


jon, are, 
nents which have engaged 
» the Revolution. 
of slavery over the new territo- 
pl fatal to their prosperity ; but 
calamity to be apprehended from it is 
f the Confederacy, on which the 
whole country reposes. Every con- 
ent of diseord, which has so often 
i the dissolution of the Union, increases 
ger. Every surrender of the Free States 


yasior 


suse which your organization is intended 
» may well draw to its support men of 
Differences on questions of policy, of 

nal construction, of modes of adminis- 


may well be merged, to unite men who be- 
‘ but concert of action on the part 
larrest the spread of slavery, 
the power of the combination now em- 
w make it embrace the Continent from 


yhHo Woul 


| 


rean 
g clause in the Kansas Bill is pre- 
the nullity of the clause in the Consti- 
gives Congress the power * to make 
s respecting the Territories’ of the United 
Yet nothing is clearer in the history of 


ae 


ing or repealing the eighth section of the Missouri act, 


or by any act declaratory of the meaning of the Consti- | 


| ution in respect to the legal points in dispute.’ 


These passages are quoted to show that the is- , 


sues made by Mr. Calhoun, as to the constitution- 
ality of the two Compromises of 1820 and 1850, 
were expressly left open for judicial decision, by 
the committee, who Zovettnelene swept away, by 
ja clause subsequently added to their bill, not only 
jthe Missouri Compromise of 1820, but also the 
| Compromise of 1850, which left untouched the 
| Mexican laws, prohibiting slavery in the ceded 
Territories, which Webster, Clay, Benton, and all 
the leading lights in the Senate, (with the excep- 
ltion of Mr. Calhoun,) pronounced yalid, and an 
j effectual restriction. 

The repeal was the adoption of Mr. Calhoun’s 
jnullifying doctrine in extenso. The power of Con- 
|gress to make laws exclading slavery for-ever from 
jits Territories, as such, was denied, and all the 
| Territories were opened to slavery, on the ground 
jof the ‘inalienable right’ of every citizen ‘ to 
}move into any of the Territories with his property, | 
of whatever kind and description; aod the law of | 
squatter sovereignty was superadded, and substitu- | 
|ted for the sovereignty of the United States over | 
|}the public domain. Thus fell, at the dictation of | 
Mr. Atchison, supported by the coalition effected | 
|between the Whigs and Democrats of the South, | 
junder the pressure and through the intrigues of 
ithe Nullitiers, Mr, Jefferson's noble principle, en- | 
|deared to the country both for its moral grandeur | 
land political wisdom. It is the first thought at- | 
|tered in the Declaration of Independence ; and to | 
{the denunciation of the King of Great Britain | 
for the crime of bringing slavery to our shores, 
| the original draft adds us the deepest aggravation, | 
jthat * he has prostituted his negative for suppressing | 
jevery legislative attempt to prohilit or to restrain | 
this erecrable commerce.* 

The first legislative attempt to restrain the pro- | 


|gress of the mischief which the King of Great 


| Britain visited upon this country, was Mr. Jeffer- 
|son’s resolution excluding slavery from the Terri- | 
tury of the United States in 1784—the next was! 
that introduced by Rufus King, in 1785—the third 


oment than that this phrase, giving pow- | that of Nathan Dane, in 1787—all receiving the 


ress ‘to make regulations respecting 
was meant to give it the power to 
slavery from them. 

Jefferson's resolution of 1785, declaring 


ries,’ 


| 


t ere shall 

e in any of the States’ laid off in the 

ferritory, was subsequently renewed in 

ress of 1785, which added, that ‘ this | 

shal! be an article of compact’ ; and it was | 

» voted unanimously by the delegations of eight | 
States oat of twelve 


| 


lt was passed by the unanimous votes of all the | 
3 by the ¢ ingress of 1787, which sat contem- 
isly with the Convention forming the Con- | 
1, and that Constitution gave Congress the 
power’ to make regulations respecting the Lerrito- 
i,moreover, affirmed the validity of ‘ the | 
ementsentered into before the adoption of | 
ustitution’ by the Confederation—one of 
engagements was that made by the regula- 
wing slavery from the Territories. Thus 
ogress of the Confederation and the Con- 
’ framing the Constitution united in giving 
buble sanction to the exclusion. 
¢ first exerted the power of enacting Mr. Jef- 
8 interdict of slavery in the Territories then 
y the United States, to which it had previ- 
given an impressive sanction by adding, 
‘ls regulation shall be an article of compact,’ 
snd the Convention goaranteed this * engage- 
i atered into under the Confederation, by 
caring it‘ valid,’ and employed the same terms, 
v of the Territories,’ to transmit the 
exerted to future Congresses. Inthe | 
this histury, and the letter of the Consti- | 
granting the power to make whatever regu- 
as it deemed fit respecting the Territorics of 
. ted States, the authors of the Kansas and 
‘risk bul deny the constitationality of the 
ns which exclude slavery from the Terri- 
‘aad setat nought all the precedents that 
) them, which have followed in uninter- | 
‘succession, from the foundation of the gov- 


ra 





; ler clause in the Constitution, empower- 
~ 5s “ingress to pass laws to prevent the ‘ migra- 
. of slaves after 1808, shows 
“ed purpose of the fuanders of vur Union to | 
7 * increase of this evil. The consequence 
__. Hatdition, which prevents a South Caroli- 
~uaater, who has slaves in Cuba, from bringing 
8 home plantation ; and to remove this 
~Tietion to the increase of slavery within the 
1. and open Africa to supply the demand 
y the new act, the Northern nullifiers are 
“Y called on by their Southern allies to lend 
+; and certainly those who embrace Mr. 
=e joctrine, as stated by Mr. Douglas, 
“ery citizen has an inalienable right to 
/any of the Territories with his property, 
y. vet kind or description,’ the Constitution 
eo jp POmIses notwithstanding, can hardly re- 
wa, was on the annexation of the Mexi- 
', “ries that Mr. Calhoun asserted this 
*, unsettle the fixed poliey of the na- 
; “stoning with the era of the Declaration 
“pendence ; and he applied it alike to the 
fms oe? % 1820 and 1850. Mr. Douglas thus 
“P *8@ position taken, and the result :— 


Dportation 


Was 





Vader » 
re Ale sect nm, as in the case of the Mexican 
eal. Mexico and Utah, it is a disputed point 

by vq Sian iS prohibited inahe Nebraska country 

valves the actment. The decision of this question in- 

Precrihin, tational power of Congress to pass laws 

the van te regulating the domestic institutions of 

thre eminent or, ories of the Union. In the opinion of 

"ied with, “Mesmen who hold that Congress is in- 

fab inet tala rightfal authority to legislate upon the 
om ‘ery !0 the Territories, the eighth section 

lead voll ee to the admission of Missouri 

sertlen Pag = the prevailing sentiment in a 
Ottitution of Union sustains the doctrine that 

m0 ag inalie 0 — United States secures to every 

rritotien > rr f@ right to move into any of the 
“s Sts property, of whatever kind and 


= 


ye 


awe - 
: . = & 


pt m, ar ; * 
Mnctiog tle to hold and enjoy the same under the 
tlled apen a. Your Committee do not feel themselves 
Verted ones, et into the discussion of these contro- 


ted question 
m {U@Stiong, 


4 Produced th 
“St learf, 


They involve the same grave issues 
en ve agitation, the sectional strife, and 
* STuggle of 1850." 
‘tom this is 
1829 and suse appears that the Compromises of 
ty of the ‘sy ad beg the question of the validi- 
Dwly-ceded My Mexico excluding slavery from the 
Wa Coneree, *xican Territory, and the law of our 
of 3 ap ie it from that north of the 
teen he Mir. Douglas's C i 
mended that, ce g!as's Committee Report 
‘C Ogres. : . 
trom decid . seemed it wise and prudent to refrain 
firming + he matter in controversy then either by 
eatery of “Pealing the Mezican laws, or by an act 
the extent y the true talent of the Constitution, and 
Perty ip the ® protection afforded by it to slave pro- 
nen te ee So your Committee are not pre- 
™mend a departure from the course 


|which makes it a unit. 


| votes of two-thirds of the States of the Confederacy, 


jand the last tee unanimous vote. 


The fourth movement was that of the Conven- | 
tion, in the Constitution itself, providing against 


be neither slavery nor invyolun- |the importation of slaves after 1808, declaring the 


binding validity of the engagements entered by 
the Congress of the Confederacy on the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to exclude it from the! 
Territory, and securing to the new Government | 
the power of making similar provision for future | 
acquisitions of Territory. The fifth regulation to | 
restrain the progress of slavery was that of the! 
Compromise of 1820—the sixth, that 1850. It 
is remarkable, that although these great measures 
had their origin with Democratic leaders, Federal 


jand Whig leaders of great renown united in their 


support. The constitutional provisions on the 
subject had the unanimous suffrage of all the il-' 
lustrious men in the Convention who framed the 


| Constitution of the United States; and from the! 


silence on the subject in the State Conventions, 
called to ratify the Constitution, it may well be 
presumed that these also were unanimous in their 
approval of what had been done under the Con- | 
federacy and in the new Constitution to restrain | 
the introduction and limit the extension of slave- | 
ry. And may not men of all parties now unite, 
to restore, what the patriots of all parties, during | 
the first seventy years of our Government, contrib- | 
ited to establish ! 
The work of restoration is simple and easy, if, 
the men who abhor the late innovation on the} 
long-settled policy of the nation can be induced to 
relinquish petty differences on transitory topics, | 
and give their united voice in the next Presiden- 
tial election, for some man, whose capacity, fidel- | 
ity and courage can be relied upon to oppose the | 
issue which the present Administration has made | 
to control it. The contest has grown out of Presi- | 
dential aspirations. The decision of the people at 
the polls, in choosing a Chief Magistrate, will end | 
it. Senators will easily comply, when the nation’s 
demand is backed by the existing Presidential pow- 
er and patronage, aud hopes of the future succes- | 
sion, which always animate the leading members 
of the body. | 
The Administration has staked itself on the sup- | 
port of the party of privilege—of class interest— | 
It confides in the success 
which has crowned the oligarchy everywhere in 
the Old World, and secured its triumphs on the, 
maxim, ‘ Divide and conquer... The Whigs and | 
Democrats of the South are a combination, to car- | 
ry into the next Presidency some candidate abso- | 
lute in maintaining the repealing clause of the 
Kansas Bill, which nullifies che principles of the! 
Ordinance, the provisions of the Constitution, 
made to give them effect, and ail the Compromis- 
es which have been made in pursuance of them, | 
with the sanction of all sections of the Union. If 
the majority favorable to the policy built up with} 
our Government will unite, accept the issue ten-| 
dered by the Administration, and make rue RE- 
PEAL OF THE REPEALING CLAUSE OF THE Kansas 
ACT paramount in the impending contest for the 
Presidency, all will be restored that has been lost | 
to free institutions, by opening the Territories, | 
North and South, to slavery. he Compromises | 
of 1820 and 1850 being restored, there will not be 
an inch of the territory of the United States, once 
exempted from slavery, on which it can legally. 
intrude ; and Mr. Atchison’s attempt by an armed 
force to carry out the nullification plottted of the | 
caucus which gave birth to the Kansas Bill, will, | 
like the attempt of his prototype, Mr. Calhoun, to; 
| give effect to South Carolina nullification, be par-| 
alysed by the frown of an indignant nation, made | 
potent by an honest and firm Execative. 
And there will end the career of those gentle- | 
men who arrogate to themselves the exclusive tu-| 
telage of the Democracy of the country, as ended 
that of Mr. Calhoun and his proselytes, who took | 
the peculiar charge of the * State Rights’ party. 
They sunk, under the universal conviction that 
their zeal for State Rights was an ardent passion 
to reach political power, at the hazard of extin- 
uishing in the blood of the people the wise and 
free institutions it had cost so much to establish. 
Our innovating Democrats, who put under foot 
the representative principles ; who violate the 
known will of their constituents ; who scorn their 
instructions to redress the wrong they bave com- 
mitted ; who reply to the suffrages that condemn 
their conduct, that they are not emocratic suffra- 
ges; who, in the plentitade of their infallibility, 
read out of the Democratic ty, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Connecticat, New York, Pennsylvania, 


lowa, because they will not submit to the will of 

these, their Representatives; who have set up a 

test which must for ever exclude Massachasetts 

Rhode Island and Vermont; who have 

away the rights secured to them all by compacte— 

will soon learn that Democracy does not reside in 
intriguers 





“emorable occasion, either by affirm. 


|ening cheers.) 


Obio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and | y 





Tt is the glory of our great Republic, that its 
Democracy springs up from the soil and flourishes 
in the fresh air of our wide spread country; and 
its rich harvest, imparting health, strength and 
spirit, to our whole system, is gathered annually 
at the polls. The Democracy which is bred in 
caucuses and cabinets is a sort of hot-bed species 
—a delicacy suited to the taste of epicurean poli- 
ticians, whose appetites are their principles. In- 
cumbents and expectante of offices and dignities 
claim a sort of patent right in the machine of gov- 
ernment to create a Democraey adapted to their 
purposes. Their innovations in the machinery are 
contrivances to renew their privileges for new 
terms, and the people are the subjects who are to 
be used up in it—to pay tribute for this privilege, 
and take pride in the skill of the operators. 

The telegraph wires and the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion are to bring all the masterly combinations of 
the Administration in contact with the masses at 
the appointed time. But, will the wires work ? 
Undoubtedly the people, far and wide, will have 
their instructions from the operators ; but the re- 
sponses will probably be a thunderbolt to those 
who have violated their rights, spurned their re- 
monstrances, and, as a consequence, have arrayed 
brothers from the different sections of the Union to 
shed each others’ blood, in civil war, on the plains 
of Kansas. F. P. BLAIR. 
To Messrs. Daniel R. Goodloe and Lewis Clephane, 

Corresponding Committee of the Republican As- 

sociation of Washington City, D. C. 





[Correspondence of the St. Louis Democrat.} 
EANSAS PRO-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
Leavenwortu, K. T., Thursday. Nov. 15. 
The evening session met at six o'clock. Gov. 
Shannon took his seat, and called the meeting to 


order. As soon as he did so, a ery for Gen. Cal- 
houn was raised. He appeared and said, in sub- 


| stance, as follows :— 


GEN. CALHOUN’S SPEECH—OFFICIAL REPORT. 


GENTLEMEN :—I stand on Kansas ground. I stood 
on it befure the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, and stand ready now to vindicate the laws 
created under its provisions. I stood by the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act in Illinois, and I stood by it in 
the Halls of Congress, and still hold that it is the 
principle of the Government that the people shall 
rule. “Tis the doctrine of the Declaration of In- 
dependence ; ‘tis the great charter of American 
freemen that the people have the right to rule. 
The people must determine whether they will have 
slavery or not. The abolitionists want to rule, by 
saying that the people shall not have the right to 
rule themselves. When Douglas first proclaimed 
the doctrine of States’ Rights, who stood upagainst 


can elect you in spite of hell. (Loud cheers, ap- Dr. Stringfellow then came forward and desired 
| plause, and cries of give it to em.) All the laws | Mr. Parrott to desist, as the Convention did not 
that have been made are unconstitutional, and | wish to hear a Free State man speak. 

| there being no law, we can vote 5, 10, 20 or 50! Mr. Parrott—If that is the case, I will retire from 
| times as well as once ;’ and this is the way he got jit; but I shall avail myself of some other oppor- 
| his votes. Look to Massachusetts and you will find tunity to speak. 


they wanted him to make this movement. The , 
wanted to use him. This is not a legal election, After Mr. Parrott concluded his remarks, Judge 
mpte was called on. 


But now look to Washington. You will see a) 

| majority of abolitionists in the lower House, but | Judge Lecompte said, on rising, that he did not 
bg o> Sa Eevee Tage thank Pe. Bd eg ‘intend to argue the ae his position ae 
16 8 Sraes. Big man. rolonged cheers.) | jt likely that he would b@ealled on to judge it. 

| Gov. Reeder is not 4 great man: not much of a) will stand by the law; and in that extent and no 
vase im... prety Heath Mee for him; but he | further will I commit myself. (Cheers.) 

Un to the 5th of September ‘nothing was known ay sg gre ges 9 fer yg on po 
of a Topeka Convention. I had not heard a liep |"°*) 0% OM ane exp adic a: i ay Byers 
of it; on it was started at the suggestion of tone marks, the eehete oF of ebedionce by lew in order ” 
Giddings & Co. to make a question in the nextiyr a ary ph : Rok! sere apsegasne Mey 
Presidential election. He has no right to a seat in | “~e a one we ne i . oan es : prea ne 
| Congress ; and from what did the right emanate to ove. Bo eed te “all dere He fully 
| call a Convention to frame a free State Constitu- peer eg chon {OR pe coat “* 4 * 4 
| tion to present to Congress? They proclaim that gage - Sade ah Se hoceh be ten 2 eee 
mcrae wee 7 ee | this Union he would repeat it, that -e . hear 
\abolition Convention. Free State men or States’ eos nei — pron ay sera ad ree: te 
em bo tyorlene 4 wie Liked te’ A ‘an aumae enforce the laws ; even, if necessary, with the rifle, 
And in free or slave States, the safe men are the pen shengh aye — aon ‘te cary an Cote 
States’ Rights men. This Convention was started | ee ae eg 
away down in Massachusetts, and the men who; Mr. D. M. Johnson (one of the prominent lead- 
started it were of the abolition sucieties — mere ers. it will be remembered, in the lynciffng of Mr. 


tools (cheers) of Chase, Sumner, Seward & Co., | Phillips last spring) was next called on. He said : 














ltion. That Topeka Convention was made up of 
| abolitionists who made an abolition Convention, 


it? Chase, Wade, Seward, Sumner, Giddings say it | 


is wrong, and so they said of the Bill of 1850. The | 
people fave the right to govern themselves. When 


the Nebraska Bill was first introduced the States’ 
Rights men were all for it, and the abolitionists all 
against it. There we have our States’ Rights men ; 
but abolitionists are around you, and they met at 


Topeka, and framed a Constitution. . (Cheers.) 
This matter you must consider well. Shall aboli- 
tionists rule yout (No! Never! &c.) Give them 


all they demand, and abolitionism becomes the law 
of the Government. You yield, and you will have 
the most infernal Government that ever cursed a 
land. I would rather be a painted slave over in 
the State of Missouri, or a serf to the Czar of Rus- 
sia, than have the abolitionists in power. (Deaf- 
Gentlemen, you came here to 
pledge yourselves to the support of the law. Wh 
do the abolitionists say there is no law? Look 
away down to the State of Massachusetts, and you 
will find the reason, They well said that they will 
do all they could to establish Jaws of their own 
manufacture. They have incorporated a company 
with a capital of $5,000,000 to make Kansas an 
ABOLITION State. (Cheers.) They have published 
an address to the citizens of Missouri that they 
did not want Kansas a free State. There is some 
truth in it. Their object was not to make Kansas 
a free State, but an abolition State. (Cheers.) 
How do they try todo it? Look at their papers 
published throughout the United States. They are 
all Know Nothing or abolition liars. (Cheers.) 
Look at the outrages mentioned in their journals— 
of babies shot through the sides of houses and so 
forth. (Laughter.) There ignothing so low or 
mean, but abolition papers are found to tell it. 
We the Union-loving States’ Rights men of Kansas, 
have kept too still, and allowed the nullifiers to 

roclaim willions of lies. The States’ Rights men 

ave no political difficulties ; but if you go to the 
abolition free States, they will ask, when the fight- 
ing will come toan end! (He then alluded to the 
case of Laughlin and Collins, end said, ‘I don’t 
wish to see any body killed, but I like the States’ 
Rights men to conquer.) (Cheers.) All our diffi- 
culties are made by the abolitionists of Massachu- 
setts. 

When Reeder was appointed Governor of Kan- 
sas, he was gupposed to be a Democrat. He came 
here, called an election, and afterwards gave to the 
Representatives certificates of election, thereby de- 
claring them legally elected, and ordered them to 
hold a Legislative Session at Pawnee. The organic 
act provides that the Governor may select a proper 
place for the Legislature to meet, it also gives him 
the veto power. By Reeder’s selecting Pawnee to 
hold the session at, be did all he was required to 
do. They were not obliged to stay there. They 
adjourned. But how did theydoit? They passed 
an act to adjourn the Legislature to Shawnee Mis- 
sion. The Governor vetoed it. They then passed 
it almost unanimously over his head, and a two- 
third vote made it a law, notwithstanding the Gov- 
ernor had vetoed it. This statement can’t be de- 


| nied. [defy contradiction. Still Reeder declared 


that they had no right to adjourn, and that all laws 
made after they left Pawnee were null and void. 
By adjourning to Shawnee Mission they had spoiled 
his prospects in town lots. (Cheers.) The remov- 
al had spoiled bis speculations, consequently all 
the laws they made were a nullity (chéers,) and 
about this time a States’ Rights President had kick- 
ed him out of office, and with a sore bead and an 
aching heart (loud cheers,) he goes over to Law- 
rence and says: ‘ Take me to your bosom. (Deaf- 
ening cheers.) Repudiated by the Executive and 
by my own people in Pennsylvania, yet take me, 
and I can help you out of your dificulties yet.’ 
(Loud cheers.) 

He knew that a States’ Rights man would not 
touch him with a pair of tongs twenty feet long, 
so he over to the abolitionists, (deafening 
cheers.) and they say, ‘ Come to ourarms.and we 
will make a great man of you yet, notwithstanding 
ou bave been repudiated at home and kicked out 









vengeance upon the illegality of laws 
icned Waele Legislature, henendite it was 
the law of the land. . litionists say to him, 
* Announce you date for Delegate to 
Congress : no one will 3 






' 


who wanted to use it in the next Presidential elec-| « Geyruewen : 1 endorse the laws in full, and co- 
incide with what has already been said, and con- 
sider the members of the Topeka Convention as 
(cheers.) Chase, Sumner & Co. knew who to call |,..: a ; Ps j 
upon. Call upon the abolitionists, you can get prego tie Citing tana) cade Fea diag 
help from them, they say. If, upon the presentation | heart, (Cheers.) But he isdead! The suicidal 
of the Topeka Constitation. Kansas is received as ® knife has been plunged in bie heart, and political 
donk a Bs mie come Suaees re or et Union. ‘oblivion must be his winding-sheet. The delegates 
’ ups, e i on of the Union. | 4p, 4 al 5 Pe . .- 
Look at i will the South have an abolition State _— age » esi eee eee ny - ay 
forced on us, or stand up and vindicate her rights’ ius started all this difficulty. I do mot like to see 
hey pears on Shel: renee Rex Grae /men profess to be law and order men, when talking 
he Fj me Mi, ." P * © | to law and order men, and in ul] public speeches 
war upon the rights of the South ! | denounce the laws neonstitutional and illegal. 
If Kansas is not admitted as a free State, they (Cheers.) Those men are the worst enemies we 
will charge upon Douglas for introducing the Kan- | have among us.’ (Cheers.) 
sas-Nebraska Bi}] for the purpose of making Kan-| @pjog were raised for Mr. Stringfellow. 
sas a slave State. Those abolitionists are good | Dr. Strinofell : f Sand eatd Get he 
politicians. They will resort to any kind of mean-| ,. >" fr gorge yet thao sk aoe bli 
ness or misrepresentation. I would not trust a did not wish to risk his cig Sym ore Eos re 
Free Soiler or abolitionist out of sight. (Loud Speaker, by adding soyiming [0 Ses aan o 
cheers.) I would not believe one of them under dorsed their sentiments. He concluded, by moving 


oath more than the vilest wretch that licks the | : a‘ ond 
slime from the meanest penitentiary. They would that the Convention adjoarn till to-morrow mosp- 


kneel to the devil and pronounce him a God, if he | '"8- Carried. 
would bat help them to stealanigger. (Prolonged; P.S. Who misrepresented now! Shannon or 
and.enthusiastiec cheers.) |I? Can any man doubt, after reading the proceed- 
And again, if Mr. Douglas should vote for the|ings of this Pro-Slavery Convention, that my re- 
admissivn of Kansas into the Union as a free State, | port of his Westport speech was correct? Let the 
he conld not get the electoral vote of the South for | Journal of Commerce and Washington Onion reply. 
the Presidency, and would be like a cat in a cer- | J. R. 
tain place—without claws. (Cheers and laughter.) 
This is a great question for the abolitionists to | 
make capital from. We must not allow it to grow } 
here. We must stop its growth. It tramples | A METAMORPHOSIS NOT IN OVID. 
upon the laws of the land. Say to your Governor! Our Southern slave-driving brethren have long 
—enforce the laws; we will stand by you; and, if! enjoyed a reputation for comfortable self-compla- 
necessary, we will spill our life’s blood to enforce cency and modest assurance quite unparalleled, 
them. The Governor will be with you. (Deafen- | unless indeed we ought to except the cases of the 
ing cheers.) If the laws are unconstitutional, they | famous kettle immortalized in fable, and the no less 
must be repealed at the proper tribunal, Until | famous Pharisee immortalized in parable, who bad 
they are repealed, they are the law of the land, and | no other greeting for his neighbor than that haugh- 
should be enforced. ‘The Governor calls for all to | ty one of * Stand aside, I am holier than thou.’ 
help him except abolitionists. (Laughter and! But the kettle and the Pharisec, and their re- 
cheers.) His call is to men from all States, but he | spective backers, may as well hold their tongues 
don’t want abolitionists. Will you all stand by for the future, and give over a contest in which 
him? (Loud shouts of ‘ yes!* * yes! we will!’) their inferiority has become but too manifest. It 
Is there one that will not stand by him! (Cries of vis useless for them to attempt any longer to con- 
‘No!’) |tend with the South Carolina slave-drivers and 
| fire-eaters, so admirably embodied in the person 


The opeakor hore read a latter addressed, by Rev. jand speaking so emphatically by the voice of Mr. 


Mr. Boyd. to the New York Tribune, and then asked, | Adams the Governor of that lordly little State. 
‘Who is he? (Cries of condor and laughter.) | Of course we allude to the justification set forth 
I know him. He isa preacher from the State of | by the said Mr. Adamsin his recent message to 
Illinois, and out of four thousand votes in his coun- the South Carolina Legislature for his overseer-like 
ty, there are sixty abolitionists, and he is one of | piece of vulgur ill-manners and impotent spite—so 
them ; though so stinking an abolitionist, that all  siguificant of the small advance which civilization 
shonned him. The statement made by him is aor politeness haye yet made in that part of the 
falsehood; none of the friende of Douglas have world, or can be expected ever to make in a slave- 
turned abolitionists. Men of high, lofty and in- | holding community—in returning with an insolent 
spired States’ Rights prndigles turn abolitionists? | nessage to the Governor of Massachusetts certain 
Sevag ! Though, unfortunately, some did vote for | resolutions which the Legislature of that State had 
Reeder and the delegates to the Topeka Convention, | passed on matters of national concern, and which 
which was in violation of all law. They already Gov. Gardner had been requested to transmit to 
regret it. But let them goa-head. We have but the Executives of al] the States, with a request to 
one duty to perform. Let us stand up boldly and lay them before their respective Legislatures. 
do it, and I will help to do it. (Good.) I expect! These resolutions related to the recent conspir- 
to live here and nake Kansas my home, and I live | acy between Southern slaveholders and Northern 
for my country; and whatever I may do, and doughfaces to extend slavery into Kansas, and 
wherever it is done, I expect to do it for my coun- | they expressed the firm determination of Massa- 
try. And although I have been sneered at for be- | chusetts not to submit to that infamous fraud.— 
ing poor, and blamed for holding an office here and | Such resolutions, of course, were not very much 
in Lilinois, I live bat to serve my country; and as|to Gov. Adams’sliking. Nevertheless, the subject 
a Democrat, and though 4 poor man, I am an hon- | matter was clearly such as Massachusetts had a 
est and an honorable one ; (cries of good,) and if concern in, and her resolutions, though emphatic 
T should not have any thing to leave for my chil-| and decided, were expressed in such moderate 
dren, I can say, here is the Constitution of the }and diplomatic phraseology that the most critical 
United States—the highest gift from father to a|carper could find no fault with them. All this the 
son, and proudest gifttoadaughter.’ (Cheers.) | Overseer-Governor substantially admits. He con- 
pens ‘Ace Oolideeeter” fesses that there was nothing in the resolutions 
as os 4 themselves at which any exception could be taken. 
pipe time, there half pose tg cH ya ‘Had Massachusetts,’ he says, ‘ confined herself 
sons in the room, one ha whom, : : ; z 
fico neda Cittnent-at Cuindatierda’ ‘Seane eah to the resolations expressive of her purpose in rela 


ti i have regard- 
several calls for Mr. Parrott, who arose, after Mr. alte pt J meee Psy nae 


ed them, 1 eceived th ith indif- 
Calhoun had concluded his remarks, and attempted | ference, bb ge erg them eRhant. ceamieus , 
to speak. He was received with hisses and groans, 


- - : g ‘8s |—for the very good reason, it is to be presumed, 
and cries of * pat him out,’ ‘go on,’ * put him |that any attempt to comment upon them would 
out,’ and other indignant as well as applausive only have made the matter worse. Such, however, 
exclamations. There was ‘noise and confusion being the state of the case, the Massachusetts ree. 
enough to have drowned half the voices in the 4 


a olutions did but rankle the deeper in Governor 
room. Mr. Parrott stood silent for a couple Of} 4 dams’s sensitive bosom. A party ta frand when 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 


minutes ; bat Gov. Shannon refused to. 5€ | called to account, even though in terms the most 
him, and turned his face to the other side of the | gooorous and unexe»ptionable, very naturally gets 
room. 


into a passion and takes to insulting those whom 
he has robbed. This was a case which, according 
to the slaveholding system of tactics so brilliantly 
illustrated of late by Governor Wise in his answer 
to a Boston Committee, and to which Governor 
Adams has now added a new glory. imperatively 
demanded an exhibition of slave-driving spunk.— 
The wolf in the fable—to recur again to p— 
balked in his attempted quarrel with the lamb for 
tiling the water from below in the stream out of 
which the wolf was drinking, nevertheless found a 
groans.) pretense for fulfilling his original bloody inten- 

Governor! Your presence reminds me of other| tions. Governor Adame, in the character of the 
days, when, as the standard-bearer of an undivided | wolf of slavery, easily finds a similar pretense for 
Democracy, you stemmed the tide of political “ @ making but one mouthful, as it were, of the poor 
position, which threatened to subvert our cherish- | trembling lamb Massachusetts—for so he seems to 
ed principles in the State from which we both ne 04 regard State —which bad been so impertinent 
(Shouts, yells and fiisses.) May I not venture to}as to bleat out a inst the eating 
invoke the recollections of that time (hisses) to aek 0 obj 
from you and the friends by whom you are now 
surrounded, a patient hearing for my cause? 

thick vad fantae bay “povbin oa aie iy 
as thi as hail ; ‘ put him out! 2d 

i Parrott did not finch 


Mr, Parrott—By the order of this Convention, I 
am a delegate, and as such claim the right to be 
heard. (Hisses, groans and yells.) As the friend 
and advocate of Jaw and order, I shall congratulate 
myself and the country, if your labors shall result 
in strengthening that sentiment in the country. 
(Shouts of put bim out, and confusion.) Iam on- 
alterably attached to the Free State cause, (hisses,) 
and was, as you know, a member of the Topeka 
Convention. (Shouts of put him out, hisses and 





that of impertin- 



















voices in anison—but Mr. an 
inch. 





tion could : 


as an in- 
i } an in- 


racy, who has a right to demand the enforcement of the 
Fugitive Slave Act. A State Legislature deliberately, 
funblushingly, impiously, violating her constitutional 
obligations, and whose people resist the execution of the 
laws even to the shedding of blood, is not entitled to 
comity from us, and I feel that I should not hesitate to 
affix on such conduct the seal of official condemnation. 
The interchange of civilities with a people who feel it to 
be no dishonor to prevent the recovery of stolen proper- 
ty will hardly reclaim the faithless, and is incompatible 
with the respect which honesty owes to itself.’ 


Now, taking into account some little occurrences 
which have heretofore happened in the relations 
and diplomatic intercourse between South Carolina 
and Massachusetts, and certain enactments of 
South Carolina expressly intended to deprive the 
State of Massachusetts and her citizens of the 
rights guaranteed to them by the Constitution of 
the United States, this fine flourish of injured sen- 
sibility and righteous indignation on the part of 
Gov. Adams must be set down as decidedly the 
most impudent thing of which we recollect ever 
to have heard. We might, in fact. challenge even 
Wise himself, or The Union, or Caleb Cushing, 
to beat it. The facts to which we refer were not 
done ina corner. They are familiar to everybody. 
South Carolina, years ago, passed a law for putting 
into jail, and under certain contingencies, selling 
into slavery, every colored mariner, who, driven 
by storms or in pursuit of his lawful business, 
should come within her borders. This act was pro- 
nounced a violation of the Federal Constitution by a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
himself a native and a citizen of South Carolina, 
and this opinion was sustained by the legal profes- 
sion generally throughout the country. Neverthe- 
Jess, @ooth Carolina still persisted, in spite of re- 
peated remonstrances, in imprisoning colored citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, and in meanly extorting 
money from them in the name of jail fees, under 
the threat that unless they submitted to this piece 
of petty sponging, they should be sold into slavery. 
Finally, Massachusettssends an agent to South Car- 
olina for the express purpose of making a case, 
and bringing the question of the constitutionality 
of this legislation, and of these kidnapping opera- 
tions, and petty plunderings, before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. That agent—a most 
venerable and respectable citizea—is, with his 
sick daughter, forcibly driven out of the State by 
a mob composed of the leading citizens of Charles- 

ton, with threats that he shall be tarred and 

‘feathered and worse if he returns: and this mob 
jaction is adopted and backed up by the Legisia- 
ture of South Carolina by the enactment of a law 
|by which the coming into the State, for the pur- 
| pose of instituting any suit designed to test the 
|constitutionality of imprisoning citizens of Massa- 
ichusetts, sponging them of their money, and sell- 
‘ing them into slavery, is made a highly penal of- 
|fence! And at the foot of all this, Gov. Adams 
{undertakes to read Massachusetts a lecture about 
|‘ unblushingly ’—as though among the other ex- 
|tensive prerogatives of the slaveholders was that 
\of never blushing at any rascality—‘ and of im- 
|piously ’"—as though the slaveholders were gods 
upon earth—* vivlating her constitutional obliga- 
tions!’ 

What a treasure Gov. Adams would be to some 
of our enterprising city brass-founders, if they could 
only lay hold of him! Notall the copper-mines of 
Lake Superior and the zinc-mines of New Jersey 
together would be able to affurd such an inex- 
haustible supply of material. The next time 
South Carolina has occasion to found cannon 
wherewith to resist the enforcement of the laws 
|of the United States, we should advise her by all 
‘means to cast Gov. Adams bodily into the melt- 
jing-pot. So patriotic, sv beligerent an individual 
, would certainly not object to such a metamor- 
jphosis. Indeed, in fancy we see him open-mouth- 
‘ee, and in the process of being transformed into a 
brass piece of the blanderbuss order, belching forth 
already fire and smoke in defence of the constitu- 
,tional rights of South Carolina ; of course, still 
true to his South Carolina principles, he could 
scarcely be expected to go off in behalf of any oth- 
er State. Noise enough there is, in all conscience, 
aad plenty of smoke and tow-wadding ; but, some- 
| how or other, the shot seems to be wanting. 

Indeed, if we are to put implicit confidence in 
the oracular announcement of Governor Adams’s 
message, the time in which his servicesin the above 
stated capacity will be imperatively needed, is ra- 
pidly approaching—as witness the following awful 
paragraph : 

‘The agitation in relation to slavery continues to 
increase, and is rapidly tending to a bloody termination. 
Measures, which it was hoped by some would give quiet 
tothe country and dignity to its deliberations, have 
served but to redouble the efforts and augment the pow- 
er of abolition. Civil war is a direful c.lamity, but its 
scourges are to be endured in preference to degradation 
and ruin. The people of South Carolina are alive to 
the issue, and are mindful of their obligations ; they 
are calm, because they are prepared and self-reliant. 
They have not forgotten their history, and will not fail 
to vindicate its teachings. The right to provide new 
guards for their future security, has been sealed by the 
blood of their ancestors, and it will never be surrender- 
ed. Come what may, they will do their duty, and leave 
the consequences to God.’ 


The people of South Carolina, it seems, ‘ have 
not forgotten their history, and will not fail to vin 
dicate its teachings.’ The history of South Car- 
olina is briefly this : she was only induced to come 
into the ‘ American Association ’—that pledge of 

cial non-intercourse with Great Britain, 
and the first articlee of union between the North 
American Colonies—by an express exception from 
the non-exportation clause of the article of rice, at 
that time the chief article of South Carolina pro- 
duction. Subsequently, she alone of all the States, 
except her feeble neighbor Georgia, suffered herself, 
through the multiplicity of her domestic traitors, 
to be overrun and conquered by the common enemy, 
to whose rule she submitted with but very feeb 
attempts to shake it off—the exploits of ber famous 
partisan corps being chiefly limited to stealing ne- 
groes from the plantations of the Tories. For ev- 
ery soldier furvished to the Continental ranks, she 
supplied at least five to the British regiments, 
which vere largely recruited in South Carolina, 
where Tories of the worst and most ferocious stamp 
were to be found in abundance—till at last she was 
reconquered and reinstated in the Union by a 
Northern general and troops sent from ber sister 
States. 

In the Convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution her delegates distingu themselves 
by the preference which th 
over all other interests, 
come into the Union anless 
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ving citizens of Massachusetts, and for 
hear a ~ an from prosecuting their rights in 
the Federal Courts, have been already mentioned. 
Such is the ‘ past history’ of South Carolina ; such 
are * the pa ’ which ber futare history, if 
we are to believe Governor Adams, * will not fail 
to vindicate.’ 





$$ 








From the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
SECTIONALISM. 


Sectionalism, that is the word. Sound it, shout 
it, halloo it to the four winds of heaven. Ring it 
out right roundly. Tf it will do no more, it will 
scare crows, and overpower gulls, withal. 


« Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of 
Georgia, That opposition to the principles of the Ne- 
‘Vraska bill, in relation to the subject of slavery, is re- 
garded by the people of Georgia as hostility to the peo- 
ple ef the South, and that all persons who partake ip 
such opposition aPeunfit to be recognized as component 
parts of any party or organization not hostile to the 
South.” 


This resolution was passed unanimously by both 
branches of the last Legislature of Georgia. The 
North are told, and every party in the North are 
told, that it is a sectional thing, a thing hostile 
to the people of the South, to oppose the principle 
of the Nebraska bill. Jefferson, the prime sup- 
porter of the ordinance of 1787, was opposed to 
that principle; he was, therefore, a sectional man. 
Clay. the abettor and eulogist of the Compromise 
of 1520, was therefore a sectional man. Webster, 
whose doctrine, to the day of his death, was, that 
ho slaveholding territory should be admitted into 
this Union, was therefore a sectional man. The 
brightest names all down through our political 
annals, from the first day of the Republic, are 
henceforth to be held in dishonor, as belonging to 
sectional men. Now, do the South geally believe 
that the North are to be dragooned into any such 
abjuration of principle—any such renunciation of 
the men and the memories of the past? Is there 
to be a new order of things, and must every North- 
ern man purge himself from hostility to the South 
by taking oath to support, not the Constitution of 
the United States, in its old-fushioned acceptation, 
but this new-fangled Nebraska Bill, this yes- 
ter-born principle of squatter sovereignty’? Do 
these Southern Cades really imagine they are go- 
ing ‘ to dress the Commonwealth, and turn it, and 
eet a new nap te it’’ Are there any at the 
North weak enough to suppose this to be a real 
work of Union-saving! Is 1t not palpably the most 
presumptuous of all sectional presumptions '—a 
piece of sectional arbitrariness, to be frowned upon 
and repelled by all truly national men, not bent 
under, or in any way encouraged ? 





From the New York Independent. 
GETTING ENDORSED. 


It is rumored that an effort is being made in 
New England to get the signatures of ministers 
and others to a paper, endorsing the policy of the 
Tract administration on the subject of slavery. 
As we have not yet seen the document, we cannot 
speak particularly of itscontents. But we wish to 
say « word of this method of forestalling public 
opinion by an array of names. It is a fundamen- 
tul idea of the Congregational polity, and the 
same idea enters into all voluntary societies, that 
the decision of any question affecting the inter- 
ests of the body, shall be by a vote of the _major- 
ity, after a free, full, and fair discussion® How 
often have churches been rent with divisions and 
animosities which have been well nigh incurable, 
by the effect of a few signatures privately obtain- 
ed, which serve as the nucleus of an organized fac- 
tion, ‘forestalling the beneficial results of free dis- 
cussion, mutual exhortation, and united prayer 
for Diyine guidance ! 

The attempt to determine a graye question 
touching the policy of a voluntary society by the 
agency of a secret caucus, and to bar inquiry and 
discussion by manifestos and memorials, is foreign 
to the genius of New England and the Congrega- 
tional system. 

Such a movement as that now referred to, is in 
itself a confession of weakness. Why do not the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board send 
out agents to get the names of persons who ap- 
prove of the course of Dr. Anderson in India, in 
advance of all inquiry and discussion by the 
Board? Such a course would excite only suspicion 
and ridicule ; and yet doubtless many would aon- 
thinkingly sign such an endorsement of the Depu- 
tation. 

A manifesto on behalf of the Tract Administra- 
tion would amount to nothing in regard to the 
— at issue. No array of names can put 
down inquiry and discussion as to the studied si- 
Jence of the Tract Committee on the horrors of the 
domestic slave-trade, while they are not silent as 
to the pollutions of tobacco. No number of sig- 
natures to such a document can constitute an ex- 
pression of the Society itself upon that point. That 
ean be reached only by a vote taken after a free 
public discussion, Any attempt to evade that issue 
savors of political finesse, and should be promptly 
discountenarced by all who desire fair and manly 
dealy dealing in the affairs of benevolent societies. 

When we remember how many good people in 
New England signed an endorsement of Mr. Web- 
ster's seventh of March speech, who afterwards 
were eager to purge themselves of that act by sign- 
ing an Anti-Nebraska petition, and when we call 
to mind the embarrassment that good men have 
sometimes experienced by finding themselves in- 
inadvertently committed to a course which their 
judgment did not approve, we feel that we may be 
doing a kindness to many by advising them to read 
und ponder with care any document they may be 
asked to sign, to take nothing upon trust, and es- 
pecially to be sure that they know just what use is 


to be made of their names by those who solicit 
them ostensibly for a good and pious cause. 
_ => — —-—— 


From the A. 8. Standard. 
PASSMORE WILLIAMSON, 


Our correspondent * M.,’ of Philadelphia, de- 
sires us to publish the subjoined card, received 
by him from Mr. Williamson. It is designed, we 
underetand, to correct an impression which he 
fears might be made by the tenor of * M’s’ last let- 
ter, but which certainly was not produced on our 
own mind, that the counsel of Mr. Williamson 
evinced a censurable anxiety to get their client 
out of prison. We are quite sure that our corres- 
pondent never meant to convey such an idea, for 
he has uniformly spoken in terms which forbid 
any such supposition. It has been one cf his great- 
est regrets, we know, that Mr. Meredith’s final ar- 
gument before Judge Kane, which he considered 
in the highest degree ereditable to the author's 
abilities, and sutisfactorily explanatory of the 
course pursued hy Mr. Williamson's counsel, has 
never yet been published. We are happy to 
learn,—we may say here in passing,—that that ar- 
gument will be published, and that it is to form 
part of a pamphlet history which is about to ap- 
pear in Philadelphia, giving an account of the 
whole transaction. 

Decemper 6, 1855. 

Resrecrep Frirexp: My attention has been eall- 
ed to @ paragraph in your letter of the 26th ult., 
to the Nazonal Anti-Slavery Standard, caleulated 
to conyey @ wrong impression as to the principle 
of action adopted by my counsel in the proceedings 
in my case. While they were certaialy anxious to 
relieve me from imprisonment, and deemed it in- 
expedieut to act without considering its ultimate 
effect ia procuring my discharge, they, nor either 
of them, at aby time advised, excessively or other- 
wise, the adoption of any particular course. At 
all times they sttictly confined themselves to the 
duty of advising me as to the law of the case, and 
the probable effect of the different measures pro- 
posed for my relief, leaving the responsibility of 


their adoption or rejection entirely with myself.|- 


The difference between us has been as to the poli- 
ey of acting at all, rather than the character of 
the aetion. I will be much obliged to you for such 
explanation in your future correspondence as may 
be necessary to place all the parties in the proper 
position before your readers. . 

Respectfully, yours, &c., 


P. WILLIAMSON. 





fa” The Satanic Press, in its efforts at wit, calls 
Mr. Garrison’s paper the Lie-berater. That's right. 
It does berate lies with a power that makes the 
minions of falsehood tremble; especially that enor- 
mous and God-defiant lie of this nation, that a 
man can be a chattel—an article of merchandise.— 
Well done, for once, Satanic Press! It is the Lie- 
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NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR 


HALL NO. 15, WINTER STREET, 
Was opened on WEDNESDAY, Decemper 19th, at 10 
o’clock, A. M, 

The oceasion is unique in the great variety of objects, 
novel and antique, rare and curious, artistic aml es- 
thetic, ornamental and useful, fashionable and elegant, 
which it affords for Christmas and New Year’s Pres- 
ents. 

In the articles of dress and decoration, the Bazaar of 
this season is even more than usually attractive ; par- 
ticularly in ladies’ and infants’ dress. Embroiered 
muslin and cambric frocks and robes for babies, with 
caps and hoods ; complete toilettes of the richest Honi- 
tou Lace, comprising lappets or fanchons, collars, 
sleeves, veils, guimpes, collars of English Guipure, now 
more than ever worn in England and France ; French 
Embroidery, in collars and sleeves, ready-mounted ; 
pocket handkerchiefs, richly embroidered; Tartan 
shawls and scarfs, of various sizes, and of the different 
clans ; carved bog-oak, beautiful table-covers, muslin 
curtains, crochet work of every description, rich table- 
covers with guard mats, Affghan blankets, carriage 
rugs, chair-covers, slippers, travelling-bags, foot- 
stools, camp or sketching stools, cushions, screens, rich 
pieces of tapestry—all in Berlin wool-work ; most beau- 
tiful desks, book-holders, writing cases, blotting-books, 
watch-stands, card-cases and work-boxes, in papier 
maché ; paper and envelopes of de la Rue’s latest in- 
vention; portfolios of drawings and sketches of Europe- 
an scenery, some of Ic@pndic scenery, from the de- 
signs of Sir Henry Holland,and under his direc- 
tion, by Mrs. Stanley of Norwich, (Eng.) and Lady 
Holland ; French Porcelain, Bronzee, Flacons, erystal | 
and other—very beautifully set ; suspensoirs choco- 
late and hot water jugs; bottle-stands, very elegant ; 
scissors and pen-knives of the best kind ; silver-mount- 
ed, dagger-shaped carvers ; a few pieces of beautiful 
French Furniture ; Music ; elegant French Baskets ; 
Engravings ; Prout’s views of the Rhine ; Dolls and 
Toys ; old books and autographs. 


GF The Liberty Bell, containing a poem by Mrs. 
Browning, and articles from many other distinguished 
authors, will appear during the Fair. 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
MARY MAY, 

» “ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
LYDIA D. PARKER, 
LOUISA LORING, 

HELEN E. GARRISON, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
SARAH R. MAY. 


SALE OP AUTOGRAPHS. 

A valuable collection of AUTOGRAPHS will be dis- 
posed of at the tupaty-soomugaatenal Anti-Slavery 
Bazaar, Hall 15 Winter street. 

They are authenticated by Apam Brack, Esq., of the 
Edinburgh Review, by the Carpenter family of Bristol, 
and by others, their donors. 


LETTERS OF 

DeePritchard,theEthnol- Willinm Howitt, 

ogist, Sir Walter Scott, 
Sydney Smith, Mrs. Hemans,t 
Joseph Cottle,* T. B. Macaulay, 
Jane Porter, the novelist, Sir David Brewster, 
Pye Smith, The Duke of Argyle, 
Hannah More, Samuel Rogers, 
Dr, Isaac Milner,t Miss Ferrier, 
Daniel O'Connell, Lord Jeffrey, 
Thomas Clarkson, Cruikshank, 
Harriet Martineau, McCulloch, 
Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Chisholm, 
Sir Robert Peel, Miss Nightingale, 
Henry Vincent, the Eng- Alfred Tennyson. 

lish Reformer, 


Many Memorials of Oberlin; 

Autographs of Lord John Russell, Lord Brougham, 
and many other members of the Peerage ; 

Autographs of Ruskin, Dr. Pusey, Rowland Hill, 
Mathew D. Hill, Lady Byron, Sir John Bowring, 
Dr. Carpenter, Agnes Strickland, Mary Howitt, 
Marquis of Breadalbane, Prof. Forbes, Catharine 
Sinclair, and many others of men eminent in science 
and literature. 





* The ‘ Beotian Cottle,’ of Byron. 

+ The Tutor of Wilberforce, and author of Charch 
History. 

¢ Manuscript of ‘ The Captive Knight,” ‘A Voyager’s 
Dream of Land,’ * A Monarch’s Death-Bed.* 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Having just returned from our trip to Pennsylvania, 


From the Liberty Bell for 1856. 
THE ‘INFIDELITY’ OF ABOLITIONISM. 
BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


Every great reformatory movement, in every age, 
has been subjected alike to popular violence and to re- 
ligious opprobrium. The history of one is essentially 
that of every other. Its origin is ever in obseurity ; 
its earliest supporters are destitute of resources, unin- 
fluential in position, without reputation ; it is denounc- 
ed as fanatical, insane, destructive, treaconable, infidel. 
The tactics resorted to for its suppression are ever the 
same, whether it be inaugurated by the prophets, by 
Jesus and his apostles, by Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, 
Fox, or any of their successors. Its opponents have 
scornfully asked, as touching its pedigree, ‘Is not this 
the carpenter’s son?’ They have patriotically pro- 
nounced it a seditious attempt to play into the hands of 
the Romans, to the subversion of the State and nation. 
They have piously exclaimed against it as open blas- 
phemy. They have branded it as incomparably more 
to be feared and abhorred than robbery and murder. 

No other result has been possible, under the cireum- 
stances. The wrong assailed has grown to a colossal 
size : its existence not only implies, but demonstrates, 
universal corruption. It has become organic—a part of 
the habits and customs of the times. It is incorporated 
into the State; it ia nourished by the Church. Its 
support is the test of loyalty, patriotism, piety. It 
holds the reins of government with absolute mastery— 
rewarding the venal, stimulating the ambitious, terrify- 
ing the weak, inflaming the brutal, satisfying the phar- 
isaical, ostracising the incorruptible. It has its temple, 
its ritual, its priesthood, its divine paternity, in the 
prevailing religion, no matter what may be the title or 
pretension thereof. 

Now, to attack such a wrong, without fear or com- 
promise,—to strip off the mask, and exhibit it in all its 
naked deformity,—to demand its immediate suppres- 
sion, at whatever cost to reputation or worldly interest, 
—must, of necessity, put the reformer seemingly in 
antagonism to public quietade and good order, and 
make the whole social, political and religious structure 
tremble to its foundations. He cannot bea good citi- 
zen ; for he refuses to be law-abiding, and treads pub- 
lic opinion, legislative enactment, and governmental 
edict, alike under his feet. He cannot be sane ; for he 
arraigns, tries and condemns, as the greatest sinners 
and the worst criminals, the most reputable, elevated, 
revered and powerful members of the body politic. He 
cannot love his country ; for be declares it to be * laden 
with iniquity,’ and liable to the retributive judgments 
of Heaven. He cannot possess humility ; for he pays 
no regard to usage, precedent, authority, or public sen- 
timent, but defies them all. He cannot be disinterest- 
ed; for it is not supposable that he is actuated by any 
higher motive than the love of notoriety, a disposition 
to be factious, or the consummation of some ulterior 
design. He cannot be virtuous ; for he is seen in the 
company of publicans and sinners, and is shunned by 
the chief priests, scribes and pharisees. He cannot be 
religiously sound in the faith ; for he impeaches what- 
ever is popularly accounted piety as hut an empty ob- 
servance, a lifeless tradition, a sanctified villany, or a 
miserable delusion. He ought not to live; for ‘it is 
better that one man should die, than that a whole na- 
tion should perish.’ 

Every nation bas its ‘ peculiar institution,’ its vest- 
ed interest, its organized despotism, its overmastering 
sin, distinct from every other nation. The conflict of 
reform is ever geographical as an issue, because the 
evil assailed is never world-wide: it may be universal 
in its tendencies, but it is local in its immediate results. 
It is easy to denounce Monarchy in America, Slavery in 
Europe, Protestantism in Italy, Democracy in Russia, 
Judaism in Turkey ; because it is to take the popular 
side, in every such case. An iniquitous system, which, 
if vigorously assailed in one country, may excite a 
bloody persecution, and cause the whole land to trem- 
ble with consternation and fury, in another country 
may be denounced not only with impunity, but to gen- 
eral acceptance ; for the special abomination thus op- 


ter. Hence, what may serve to reveal the exact moral 
condition of one people, may not be appticable in any 
other case. Kossuth found that pleading for ‘ mate- 
rial aid’ in America was quite a different thing from 
contending with Austrian despotism in Hungary. 

The one great, distinctive, all-conquering sin in 
America is its system of chattel slavery—co-existent 
with the settlement of the country—for a considerable 
time universally diffased—at first, tolerated as a neces- 
sary evil—subsequently, deplored as a calamity—now, 
defended in every slave State as a most beneficent insti- 
tution, upheld by natural and revealed religion—in its 
feebleness, able to dictate terms in the formation of the 


posed not existing therein, it is seen in its true charac- | 





Constitution—in its strength, controlling parties and) 
sects, courts and legislative assemblies, the army and, 
navy, Congress, the national Executive, the Supreme 
Court—and having at its disposal all the offices, hon- 
ors and revenues of the government, wherewith to de- 
fy all opposition, and to extend its dominion indefinite- 
ly. Gradually abolished in six of the thirteen States 
which formed the Unien, it has concentrated itself in 
the southern and south-western portion of the Repub- 
lic, covering more than one half of the national terri- 
tory, and aiming at universal empire. 

The victims of this terrible system being of African 





we find on our table the following new, interesting and 
seasonable works, which we recommend to the exami-| 
nation and patronage of a discriminating public. The| 
books for the children are admirably adapted for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s gifts, and cannot fail to give them | 
unalloyed pleasure. Very many will be sistigninntyr| 
glad to possess Mrs. Child’s * New Flower for Chil-| 
dren.’ The other volumes are reserved for a more ex-| 
tended notice in another number. The publishers will | 
please accept our thanks. We sball endeavor to make! 
all our criticisms fair and impartial. 

History or Tse Reiex or Putuie tHe Seconp, King) 
of Spain. By Wiiuram H, Prescort, Corresponding | 
Member of the Institute of France, of the Royal) 
Academy of History at Madrid, &. &e. In Two’ 
Volumes. Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. | 
pp. 618, 610. 





Tue Inpiax Farry Boox. From the Original Le-, 
gends. With Llastrations by McLenan—engraved 
by Anthony. New York: Published by Mason Bro- | 
thers. 1856. j 
For sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin, Boston. 

A New Frower ror Cuupres. By Lypia Maria 
Cup. For Children from Eight to Twelve Years’ 
Old. New York: C.S. Francis & Co., 252 Broad-| 
way. 1856. 

Tar Heatuen Reticron 1x 17s Porvrar anp Syrm- 
poticat DeveLopment. By Rev. Joszru B. Gross, 
Boston : Published by John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 

Mopern Pitorims : showing the Improvements in Tra- 
vel, and the newest Methods of reaching the Celes- 
tial City. By Grorce Woop, Author of ‘Peter 
Schlemih] in America.” In Two Volumes. Fourth 
Thousand. Boston: Published by Phillips, Sampson 
& Co, 1858. 

Hampton Hetcuts; on, Tue Spixster’s Warp. By 
Canes Stansvex. New York: Mason Brothers. 
1856. pp. 504. 

Prary TALK anp Friexpiy Apvice To Domestics; 
with Counsel on Home Matters. Boston; Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1855. 


Fornester’s Bor’s axyp Girt’s MaGazine, anp Fire- 
sips Companion. Edited by Francis Forrester, Esq. 
Vol. XV.—January to June, 1855. Boston: Pub- 
lished by F. & G. C. Rand. 


Aut Asoarp; On, Lape os Tur Lake. A Sequel to 





berater, and most of all, it berates the very lies you 
live to extol and perpetuate.— ! Christian 


‘Tue Boat Civs.’ By Oxtver Oprie, Boston: 
Brown, Bazin & Co. 1856. : 


extraction, it has engendered and established a com- 
plexional caste, unknown to European civilization ; 
pervading all parts of the United States like a mala- 
ria-tainted atmosphere ; in its development more ma- 
lignant at the North than at the South ; poisoning the 
life-blood of the most refined and the most depraved 
alike ; and making the remotest connection with the 
colored race a leprous taint. Its spirit is as brutal as 
it is unnatural ; as mean as it is wicked ; as relentless 
as itis monstrous.* It is capable of committing any 
outrage upon the person, mind or estate of the negro, 
whether bond or free. It carries with it the venom of 
the rattlesnake, the rapacity of the wolf, the fury of the 
tiger. It is * set on fire of hell,’ and the flame is never. 
quenched. No religious creed, no form of worship, no! 
evangelical discipline, no heretical liberality, either | 
mitigates or restrains it. Christian and Infidel, Cal-_ 
vinist and Universalist, Trinitarian and Unitarian, . 
Episcopalian and Methodist, Baptist and Swedenborgi-| 
an, Old School and New School Presbyterian, Ortho-! 
dox and Hicksite Quaker, all are infected by it, and’ 
equally ready to make an innocent nataral distinction | 





the badge of eternal infamy, and a warrant for the, 
most cruel proscription. As a nation sows, so shall it 
also reap. The retributive justice of God was never 
more strikingly manifested than in this all-prevailing 
color-phobia, the dreadful consequence of chattel sla- 
very. 

The vitality, the strength, the invulnerability of sla- 
very, are found in the prevailing religious sentiment 
and teaching of the people. While it has been pro- 
nounced an evil, ® calamity, wrong in the abstract, as 
a system to be deplored, and gradually to be extermi- 
nated,—the act of individual and general slaveholding, 
the right to have property in map, has been unjver- 
sally recognised as compatible with Christian faith and 
fellowship, and sanctioned by the Holy Scriptures. 
More than half a million slaves at the South are owned 
by ministers, office-bearers, and church members, who 
buy, sell, bequeath, inherit, mortgage, divide, and 
barter slave property as they do any other portion of 
their personal or real estate. At the North, every 
sect, desirous of national extension, can secure it only 
by acknowledging slaveholders as brethren in Christ. 
All the great, controlling ecclesiastical and religious 
denominations in the land,—constituting the American 
Church, comprehensively speaking,—are oue in senti- 
ment on the subject. All the leading Bishops, Doctors 
of Divinity, Theological Professors, ministers, and reli- 
gious journalists, find ample justification for slavehold- 
ing at the South. Professor Stuart, of Andover, found 





* For an unexaggerated agen of its natural ope- 
rations in America, see the thrilling work entitled 
‘Caste, A Story of Republican Equality, by dydney 
A. Story, Jr.,’ published by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 





| its original object, to accomplish some ulterior purpose, 


4} its communion the ‘ traffickers in slaves and the souls 





it in the Decalogae—Bishop Hedding, in the Golden 
Rule! Rev. Dr. Lord, President of Dartmouth College, 
finds it in natural and revealed religion— Rev. Nehemi- 
ah Adams, in the beneficent workings of slavery, sup- 
pressing pauperism, preventing mobocratie violence, 
upholding law and order, nourishing affection, cultivat- 
ing the religious sentiment, and extending the kingdom 
of God on earth! Rev. Dr. Spring avows that if, by 
offering up a single prayer, he could emancipate every 
slave in America, he would deem it a rash and censur- 
able act! 

Such, then, was the system,—so buttressed and de- 
fended,—to be assailed and conquered by the Abolition- 
ists. And who were they? In point of numbers, as 
drops to the ocean; without station or influence ; 
equally obscure and destitute of resources. Originally, 
they were generally members of the various religious 
bodies, tenacious of their theological views, full of 
veneration for the organized church end ministry, but 
ignorant of the position in which these stood to ‘ the 
gum of all villanies.’ What would ultimately be re- 
quired of them by a faithful adherence to the cause of 
the slave, in their church relations, their political con- 
nections, their social affinities, their worldly interest 
and reputation, they knew not. Instead of seeking a 
controversy with the pulpit and the church, they con- 
fidently looked to both for efficient aid to their cause. 
Instead of suddenly withdrawing from the pro-sla- 
very religious organizations with which they wereeon- 
nected, they lingered long and labored hard to bring 
them to repentance. They were earnest, but well-bal- 
anced ; intrepid, but circumspect ; importunate, but 
long-suffering. Their controversy was neither personal 
nor sectional ; their object, neither to arraign any sect 
nor to assail any party, primarily. They sought to libe- 
rate the slave by every righteous instrumentality— 
nothing more. But, to their grief and amazement, 
they were gradually led to perceive, by the terrible 
revelations of the hour, that the religious forces on 
which they had relied were all arrayed on the side of 
the oppressor ; that the North was as hostile to eman- 
cipation as the South ; that the spitit of slavery was 
omnipresent, invading every sanctuary, infecting every 
pulpit, controlling every press, corrupting every house- 


a. 


MEMORIAL OF THE LATE MR. ESTLIN. 
No. VIL. 

The following tribute to Mr. Estlin’s charncter and 

services to the anti-slavery cause was written by Wrt- 

Liam Wetts Brown to friend in this country, in 

October, 1858, the autumn following Mr. E.'s first 

atcack of paralysis :— 

‘Miss Estlin no doubt acquainted you long since 
of the severe illness of her father ; and you will regret 
to learn that he is still in feeble health. His death 
would indeed be a great loss to the anti-slavery move- 
ment. [have been upon more intimate terms with 
Mr. Estlin than with any other person with whom I 
have become acquainted in this country, except Geo. 
Thompson ; and the more I have seen of him, the 
more I love the man. He is indeed the head of the 
anti-slavery movement in this country. The Sturges 
and others dwindle into nothingness when compared 
with John B. Estlin. They are always ready to take 
hold of any thing anti-slaverywise that is popular ; 
but their sectarian biases would not only keep them 
from working with Mr. Garrison, but with other mem- 
bers of the American Anti-Slavery Society. But Mr, 
Estlin is a different man ; his heart, his hoase and his 

urse are ever open to the slave ant his friends. I 
ne long since become satisfied that he is one of the 
most Christian and philanthropic men..with whom I 
have met during my four years’ sojourn it this coun- 
try.’ 

In January, 1854, Parker Piutspury went to Eng- 
land, hoping, by a period of comparative rest from his 
long and arduous labors in the cause, to recruit his 
impaired health ; ardently longing, too, to become per- 
sonally acquainted with those devoted friends of the 
anti-slavery cause in Great Britain and Ireland, whose 
names had so long been dear, and cherished as house- 
hold words, in his as well as many other American 
homes. After a brief visit to Ireland, Mr. Pillsbury 
came to Bristol, in a very poor state of health j—his 
former unfavorable symptoms having been much ag- 
gravated by his sea-voyage. He was most warmly 
welcomed by Mr. Estlin, and at once made at bome in 
his house. He had been there but a few days when his 
disorder assumed an alarming form, and, for a time, 
his recovery was doubtful, With the most eminent 
medical aid which the city of Bristol could afford, and 
with the most assiduous narsing and care, his health 
was at length partially restored. He declared his be- 





hold, and blinding every vision ; that no other alter- 
native was presented to them, except to wage war with | 
‘ principalities, and powers, and spiritual wickedness 
in high places,’ and to separate themselves from every | 
slaveholding alliance, or else to daub with untempered | 
mortar, substitute compromise for principle, and thus) 
betray the rights and liberties of the millions in thral-) 
dom, at a fearful cost to their own souls. 

Religion is, in every land, precisely and only what is | 
popularly recognized as such. To pronounce it cor-| 
rupt, oppressive, and especially to demonstrate it to be | 
80, is ever a proof of ‘ infidelity’—whether among Pa- | 
gans or Mohammedans, Jews or Christians, Catholics 
or Protestants. In the United States, it is the bulwark 
of slavery—the untiring enemy of abolitionism. How, 
then, has it been possible for the abolitionists to estab- 
lish a religious character, while in ne@ssary and direct | 
conflict with such a religion? To say that they ought 
not to have assailed it, is to denounce them for refusing | 
to go with the multitude to do evil, for being governed 
by the standard of eternal justice, for adhering to the | 
Golden Rule. 

To what, or to whom, have they been infidel ? If to} 
the cause of the enslaved, let it be shown. But this is! 
not pretended ; and yet this is the only test by which | 
they are to be tried. They have but one bond of agree-| 
ment— the inherent sinfulness of slavery, and, conse- 
quently, the duty of immediate emancipation. As in- 
dividuals, they are of all theological and political opin- 
ions ; having an undeniable right to advocate those 
opinions, and to make as many converts to them as pos- 
sible. As an organization, they meet for a common 
object in which they are agreed, and endorse nothing 
but the right of the slave to himself as paramount to 
every other claim, and to apply no other principle as 
a rule whereby to measure sects, parties, institutions 
and men. No sectarian, no party exaction can be 
made, without destroying unity of spirit and general 
co-operation. The Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the 
Baptist, the Methodist, the * Infidel,’ surrender not one 
jot or tittle of their right to be such, by uniting togeth- 
er for the abolition of slavery. No sectarian or party 
object can be sought, without a breach of good faith, 
and a perversion of the object ostensibly aimed at. No 
member can justly complain of any other member, or 
seek to weaken his testimony against slavery and its 
anata on account of any opinions held or promul- 
gated by him on his individual responsibility. 

Whence, then, this outery of ‘infidelity’? It has 
never proceeded from a manly spirit ; it has never been 
raised by any one truly remembering the slave as bound 
with him ; unless, indeed, it be true, that the Anti- 
Slavery organization has perfidiously turned aside from 


, ered to leave Mr. E.’s hospitable roof,—which, howev- 


| was he affected by this severe trial. 


lief that his life was saved by the watchful care which 
he received under Mr. Estlin’s roof. ‘I need hardly 
tell you,’ writes Miss E., ‘ that it isa great source of 
thankfulness to us to be able to minister to bis comfort, 
and to have our many appliances for illness turned to 
his advantage. . . . It makes my father so happy to 
feel that his home and his medical advice can still be 
of service to any one, above al! to Mr. Pillsbury, who 
was one of the persons he most longed to know and to 
serve.” In April, Mr. Pillsbury was sufficiently recov- 


er, he repeatedly re-visited. 

Mr. Estlin spent a considerable portion of the spring 
and summer of this year [1854] at the sea-side village 
| of Clevedon, retired from the bustle of fatigue incident 
to city-life, and greatly enjoying the simple occupations 
and recreation which his health allowed, together with 
the society of a few friends. While here, he received 
and enjoyed visits from Mr. C. F. Hovey, and Mrs. 
Follen, (of Boston,) both of whom had then been 
spending some time in Europe. It was here that he 
heard the sad tidings of the return of Anthony Burns 
into slavery from the city of Boston, and most deeply 
‘We have been 
living with you,’ says a letter, ‘through your late 
trial, and have shared your grief at the return of poor 
Burns into slavery, as well as your solicitude for the 
beloved and revered friends who have brought odium 
on themselves by their noble advocacy of justice. How 
our hearts have been with Wendell Ppillips in all bis 
exertions during that agitating week ; and how we 
have admired Mr. T. Parker’s powerful delineation of 
your city’s disgrace, and his stern rebuke of the tools 
of the Slave Power! How we have thanked God for 
raising him up, and ‘ touching his lips with the live 
coal’ of truth and righteousness ; and how, with Mr. 
Grant, (of the Morning Advertiser,) we have prayed 
for ** more Theodore Parkers,’’ that the fearful plague 
might be stayed by their stirring appeals and faithful 
utterances 

August Ist of this year, there was held at Manches- 
ter an Anti-Slavery Conference, at which were present 
a goodly number of eminent persons, including some) 
who had not previously taken a public stand on the| 
question of slavery. The presiding officer of the Con- 
ference, during the greater part of its sessions, was 
the Rev. Mr. Scott, President of Airedale College, near 
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higher.’ Without taking counsel of worldly prude 
and ease, almost without conferring with flesh and blo, 
he resolved not to disobey the heavenly vision lat 
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Manchester. Among the speakers were George Thomp- 


| son of London, Rev. Dr. Beard of Manchester, William. 


Wells Brown, Parker Pillsbury, Rev. Messrs. Bishop | 
of Liverpool and Steinthal of Bridgwater. It passed a) 
series of resolutions drawn up with the greatest ability, 





still assuming to be unchanged and undeviating. But) 
it is not trne :—though the charge has been repeated | 
ten thousand times, xt home and abroad, it is ten thou- | 
sand times a calurony, uttered either through ignorance, | 
sectarian enmity, personal jealousy, or pro-slavery 
malice. Abolitionism has never arraigned or criticised | 
any religious body, on account of its peculiar creed ; it 
has never taken any action on theological matters ; it 
has never discussed, never attempted to settle the ques- 
tion, whether the Bible is plenarily inspired, or wheth- 
er the first day of the week is the Sabbath, or any oth-| 
er question foreign to its avowed purpose. Of the Sab- 
bath it has declared, as Jesus did, that if is as lawful 
and obligatory to heal the sick, release the bound, and 
plead for the oppressed, on that day, as it is to succor 
cattle in distress. @Of the Bible, as an anti-slavery in- 
strumentality, it has made a constant and most powerful | 
use against the pro-slavery interpretationsofatime-serv- 
ing clergy; though not deriving the rights of man from 
any book, but from hisown nature. Of the true Church | 
it has ever spoken with veneration, and vindicated it as 
animated and controlled by the spirit of impartial lib- 
erty, to the exclusion of all tyrants. Of the Gospel it 
has proclaimed, that in all its doctrines, teachings and 
examples, it is utterly at war with slavery, and for 
universal freedom. Of Jesus it has affirmed, that he 
is ever with the down-trodden and oppressed, whose 
case he has literally made his own, (1) and that he 
has gloriously vindicated the brotherhood of the human | 
race, to the confusion of all who desecrate the image of 
God. Its appeals have been unceasingly to the con-| 








| science and the heart ; it has called to repentance a -egates from the Manchester A. 8. Society, and were 


guilty nation, as the only condition of salvation ; it has 
refased to compromise with sin. 

If, therefore, abolitionism be an infidel movement, it 
is so only in the sense in which Jesus was a blasphemer, 
and the Apostles were ‘ pestilent and seditious fellows, 
seeking to turn the world upside down.’ It is infidel to 
Satan, the enslaver ; it is loyal to Christ, the redeemer. 
It is infidel to a Gospel which makes man the property 
of man ; it is bound up with the Gospel which requires 
us to love our neighbors as ourselves, and to call no 
man master. It is infidel to a Church which receives to 


of men’; it is loyal to the Church which is not stained 
with bleod, nor polluted by oppression. It is infidel to 
the Bible as a pro-slavery interpreted volume ; it is 
faithful to it as construed on the side of justice and hu- 
manity. It is infidel to a Sabbath, on which it is hypo- 
critically pronounced unlawful to extricate the millions 
who lie bound and bleeding in the pit of slavery ; it is 
true to the Sabbath, on which it is well-pleasing to God 
to bind up the broken hearted, and to let the oppressed 
go free. It is infidel to all blood-stained compromises, 
sinful concessions, unholy compacts, respecting the sys- 
tem of slavery ; it is devotedly attached to whatever is 
honest, straight-forward, invincible for the right. No 
reformatory struggle has ever erected a higher moral 
standard, or more disinterestedly pursued its object, or 
more unfalteringly walked by faith, or more confidingly 
trusted in the living God for succor in every extremity, 
and for a glorious victory at last. At the jabilee, its 
vindication shall be triumpbant and universal. 
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| Anti-Slavery Society and its operations. 


| to ita verbal communication, which was made by Rev. 


| the reader :— 


and expressing sympathy and respect for the American 
A very in- 
teresting report of this Conference was drawn up and 
published under the superintendence of Mr. F. W. 
Chesson, then Secretary to the Manchester Anti-Slavery | 
League. Though unable to attgnd this meeting, Mr. 
Estlin felt the deepest interest in its success, and sent 


8. A. Steinthal. 
The following extract from a letter of Miss Marti- 
neau, written in August, 1854, will be interesting to 


*I hope Mr. Estlin is not worse in health than usual. 
I often think of that particular feature in his case, 
which must be his peculiar trial—the objectlessness of 
life when every kind of endeavor has become injurious 
to health, and therefore wrong. I know by experience 
what a sore trial that is; but there is an @ppropriate 
consolation, which I doubt not is as obvious to you as 


it was (and is) to me,—that the important consideration 
is not what we do, but what we are. If this be true,— 
and never was any thing truer,—Mr. E.’s life is as 
rich and significant now as it ever was or could be. 
There is but one testimony as to his quiet acquiescence 
and patient cheerfulness under his restrictions, and 
that fact is worth all he could possibly do, if he had 
the health and energy of a young man.’ 


In the latter part of November [1854], an Anti-Sla- 
very Conference was held in London, at the call of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. The call wasa liberal one, and was under- 
stood to be designed to include the friends of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, many of whom in conse- 
quence were present. Two ladies were present as del- 


admitted, without question, as members of the Confer- 
enee. It fourteen years (from 1840 to 1854), that 
progress at least had been made in public sentiment, 
and the Broad Street Committee consented in silence to 
that which, in the first-named year, they bad most res- 
olutely and successfully resisted. Messrs. Bishop, 
James, Pillsbury, and other friends of the American 
A. 8, Society were present, and took part in the Con- 
ference, Mr. Pillsbury making very able and thor- 
ough speeches. But nothing could induce that Confer- 
ence, a majority of whom were enemies to the living 
and out-spoken anti-slavery of Mr. Garrison and his 
friends, to express the smallest sympathy with the 
American Anti-Slavery Society—nor so much as to re- 
cognise ils name and exislence. It is probable that 
the course pursued in this Conference did more than 
all other things combined to destroy Mr. Estlin’s re- 
maining hopes that the British and Foreign A. 8. So- 
ciety (with its present Committee) would ever show 
friendship to the American A. S. Society, or give its 
sympathy to any vital, real form of anti-slavery action 
in the United States. 

From a letter dated Bristol, Feb. 1, 1856, and writ- 
ten by Mr. Estlin with his own hand, only partially 
recovered from paralysis, | make the following ex- 
tracts :— 

*I must send one line of thanks to you and the 
many friends who have felt a kind interest in my bro- 


up in memoriai before God ; ut like him sls, he ™# 
ready for every new service whieh in God's providett 
should be required of him. ‘ Immediately’ there 
he girded on the armor with which i fight anew ty 
good fight of the gospel of Christ, againy the bt ‘ 
Slavery, and the spiritual wickedness in ligh pase® 
State and Church which it had leagued in its soy 
Mr. Estlin’s interest in all that concernel the pr 
gress of the anti-slavery cause in this county eel 
to grow even stronger, as his life drew vere za 
close. There being several topics on which hede™* 
confer with the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Comuitit® of Brit 
tol and Clifton, he had made a special request iat 
would assemble at his honse on the afiernaon ef 8 
8th. On that day, he appeared to be as welles¥*™ 
been for some time previous, keeping Ws ” 2 
till towards noon, but even there revising #0! 0% 
ing a letter on the state of the anti-slavery « 
which he had written the eveving before ton fies 
Lancashire. In the course of the day, be wa" a 
twice, and met the ladies of the Committee 1 yf 
ternoon. Ho spoke to them with deep ont 
course of those pretended anti-slavery persons, ® - 
America and in England, who were ronan? 
ing the American Anti-Slavery Soviety, oe 
what they could to give a new curresty wee is 
faise, pro-slavery charge of ‘ infidelity’ rn le 
Society and its members ; and he urged the agit 
to do what they could to show the ine 
pretending to aid the anti-slavery com t re 
funds for any such person or persons. After tes 
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Committee returned to the ienemaet R sistent 
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iness. Mr, Estlin joined them, # o 

in business. Mr. E j resent 


to the reading of some anti-slavery © a 
It was at this time, and while thus ens Hs ty 
second and last affection by paralysis — ~ 
suddenly found himself unable to articulale rm 
and, on attempting to rise from bis chair, ane 
less into the arms of.his daughter. He sp it ‘is 
carried to bis bed-room, which was aren. r 
and medical aid was in attendance without al 
ter this he spoke two or three times, bat never! 
his eyes. He lay in thie situatio 

tacks of cramp and sickness, ye 
greater ease, in which by signs he 
wishes, and showed that he still retane ve bral 
ness, until Sunday morning (June 10), whee 

ed his last, Those who stood around vata pe 
* thongh his body suffered, his spirit ws ehrougt 
that the faith which had been bis support 
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career of usefulness?’ 
more tranquil, desirable ¢ 

interested, well-spent life. 

words we have just referred %, 
he would have chosen for himse™ one 
remain ‘a useless cumberer of the oe bet portt , 
mind had Jost its vigor ' 


and his limb jing!) is] 
ture confi " 
move, and though he trusted the fa ap 


ast, 
Him who had graciously ordered the P ilable att 


he extracted enjoyment 
yet it was with patient 
ly, and amidst perpetus 
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the midst of * “—e 
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ken health. Whatever trial I have, it is as light as 
their best wishes desire it,—so light as to demand 
from me the deepest gratitude to the Great Disposer of 
events. 

*My heart remains unchilled by paralysis, and is 


ver.’ Still, in 
away forever.’ Still, sar ot 
ily weakness, the vigor of his on ve ‘esth, F* 
to the last.” Only » few day® rhe Aati-la 
pared and sent to the editor of 








(1) See Matthew, 26th chapter. 
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“i 1 Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in which he 
A his name a6 4 member of the Society, and 

bt a jere1 the completion of the testimony he 
enn called to bear to the lakewarmness and nar- 
of courage, justice, fidelity, 
+ cmpartialitys which had marked that Society’s op- 
i many years past. This letter appeared in 
sal ; mn fc r Jaly last, and its words of stern fidel- 
ar and principle seemed clothed with new 
. «the hand which penned them and the heart 
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"seated them lay still in death, 
ee have seen, the call from earth and its pursuits 
to heaven and its glorious recompense of re- 
him while his thoughts were all alive to 
fthe anti-slavery movement, and bis 
, fyll of solicitude to save it from harm. To such 
ve ue, s0 disinterested, so filled with the love 
en a the good, we feel assured that death can 
ot The spirit whieh had for years been gain- 
ve daily triumphs over the body and its infirmities, 
ee oh rity to these was never more manifest 
. pis last days, which was so entirely emancipa- 
fom the fear of death, could not, we are sure, be- 
_— ‘ect 00 death, but, through the power of the 
etal life given to the sons of God, must add the 
victory,—that over the grave and its 


gard, came to 


come § 


e rema ning 
eerishing dust. 
» ith and love, which parted from thee never, 
Hud ripen’d thy just soul to dwell with God, 
\ookly thou did’st resign this earthly load 
Saath, ll'd life, which us from life doth sever. 
and alms, and all thy good endeavor, 
t behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 
B jas faith pointed with her golden rod, 
Follow’d thee up to Joy and bliss for ever.’ M. 
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POLITICAL ABOLITION. 
Panis, Canada West, Dec. 6, 1855. 
To Tue Eviror of THE LiBeRaToR ¢ 
Dean Farenp,—That politicians, as such, can any 
em be of any service in the abolition of slavery, 





. [ submit, a delusion, which cannot by any means 
outlive the application of common sense to the exami- 
pa questi Dn. 

shavery is the being held by violence in subjection to 


fanother—that is all ; slaveholders are guilty 


of the 


the whl 
all the cruelties and pollutions of 


slavery are included therein, Pray what else than to 

+ by violence one man to the will of another, is 
wor - of po Politics rests on the alleged un- 
finewe for self-government of mankind in general, in- 


g worse , 


ties? 
cluding the most intelligent and moral; while Abolition 
isthe assertion of the fitness for self-government of 
negroes in their deep debasement of slavery, and the 
ng them the liberty thereof. Political rule and 


° 
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slave rule are one—one creed—that men are not fit for} 
liberty, and ought not to be trusted therewith ; one ob-} 
sect—lo subject them ; one instramentality—coercion ; | 
oe spirit—they subject to the extent of their ability—} 
permit no liberty they can hinder. Politics is slavery | 
ander restraint—kept at bay by the vigilant assertion | 
Slavery is but poli-| 
lies fully developed, carried out to its consistent con-| 
Political Abolition is a contradiction in 


of the claims of self-government. 


ition, 
s; in operation, it would be Satan casting out 


n 


\bolitionists owe to politics just what they owe to 


slavery 


neither respect nor toleration, only hate and} 


extermination. To polities the people run to avoid the! 
obligations of justice. Entrenched therein, they are 
well-nigh invulnerable to any of the claims of humani- 
ty. All reformers know what an amount of labor is) 
neeled to dislodge them. The measure of loyalty to! 

r politicn] party isthe measure of their heartless} 
indifference or malignant hostility to every good work. | 

When at length, by great and long-continued labor | 
on the part of the preachers of righteousness, the moral | 
sensibilities of the people are so far quickened that old | 
political enclosures can no longer retain them, new| 
ones are promptly provided to arrest the good work. | 
When old parties, from the same cause, get broken up, | 
What of the material that escapes destruction is care-| 


fully gathered by political founders, cast into their | 
fornace, ‘fused,’ re-cast aud new-named. Only what | 
Went in can come out, politics only—a new party as} 
per onier, adapted to the altered state of the market. | 
Forthwith it pretends to the paternity and patronage of | 
the very anti-slavery—the degree of it—that was the! 
death of it under its former state of existence ; endorses | 
the anti-slavery that has become inevitable, irresisti-| 
bie, organic in the moral constitution of the communi- 
ty, that it may play the adversary to the auth-ebindiy 
that is yet elementary or in embryo, and which alone 
needs care, nourishment and help. 

For this reason, the newest political party is the ene- 
my with which Abolitionists have to do. The new Re- 
publican party is not worse-disposed than the Demo-| 
cratic, or the Whig, or than the extinct Toryism of! 


76, but it is young, active, and proximate. The! 
Whigs are oll pensioners ; the Democrats are still in| 
eervier, but the expiration of their tetm is approach-| 
ihe; the Republicans are the young recruits. Whigs! 


fod Democrats hate freedom, but their hatred is less! 
} 
to be feared because of their distance. Republicanism | 


is the ens 


my near for vigilance and valor to dispose of. | 
This dealt with .ceording to its deserts, there is no, 
danger from the others. 

This ery fur a Northern Republic is another political | 
cry, equally absurd ia the mouths of any chiming to, 
be Abolitionists, It is nothing but a pro-slavery ery, | 
reine 1 to accommodate the base pro-slaveryism of the! 
North. The juestion of slavery is not a question be- 
twee n the North and the South, but between the stu- | 
pidity, meanness and injustice of the whole country on) 


the one har . : : — 
© one !, and what there is of intelligence and| 


A Northern Republic would | 
folly and wickedness of the North. | 
itionists to do with organizing that ?| 


Ustice in it on the other 
Just re 


W 


present the 
hat have Al 
“twill not he ught to too speedy an end if they leave} 

to Its fate. The demented dupes of demagoguism, | 
whe cannot be weaned from their * glorious Union,’ | 
“out the prospect and promise of such a substitate, 
ve left to stick to their ‘ Union,’ and go to! 
on with it. The eause of justice and liberty | 
Would lose nothing. 

A Northern Re 


Snoo . 
Spoe ner, Gerrit 
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had best t 


perditi 


public, with such men as Lysander! 
: Smith, and Theodore Parker for its 
Secative. w 

“uve, would be as pro-slavery, to the extent that 
ey tay 

Y Franklin Pierce or Henry A, Wise. 
be subject to 


Other Vetus . 
or Abo! Nonism is to make slaves free, is it not? 
* "Ste pot ite ot 
Setrayers ¢ 
‘ower ofthe North, t} 


+ th 


sat it is allowed to limit the liberty 
® who alrendy have attained to so much, both 


_ erence and the practice of self-government. 


Need , ‘Car 
thas l Pepeat, that it is only politicians, as such, 
wa s! »} pw 
aid Class With slaveholders, and subject to a common 
4 unga 
. 1 


lified condemnation. Much harm continual- 
" frem not adverting to the distinction between 
tions rte rsa —— free to follow their own convic- 
tlaveholders. and what they areas partizans. Many 
“TS, Apart from their slaveholding, may be 
» but their slaveholding is not the less 


'Y &rives 
What 


just 


and kind 
eSstly ol ised wi 
Was Washingt, 


m’s allegi 
him 2 rebél egiance to Congress that made 


titgieta aera — waly as rebels that the Revola- 
Cndieng. a their virtues. It was by ignoring 
seals od apes. made themselves rulers, the fitting 
*Sere ation a Brie. the fitting foundation for that 
BR. What teAgeen, the United States Govern- 
like ure ~ ots it that Giddings, Samner and the 
nn sbligea _ noble men, when as politicians they 
dese, " © 'gnore their nobility, and dwarf them- 
Cinike Mateo: ard of the meanest individual of the 
let theie = of mene whom they would make available 
caned of asi Is it the cause of freedom or the 
Moral suighde Og ~— that can be served by this 
ital MW! If God’s highest gifts of conscience, 

if tones i. and development, are for any use, 
@ in this life and death fight for liberty. 
GEORGE SUNTER, Jz. 


Ours, traly, 


ject, it is a sham. They are the | 
f the slave’s cause, who concede to the Slave! 


th the slaveholding of the Legrees. It. 


Was 

* government, as the government represented | 
Freemen can} 
neither the one class of men, nor the! 
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LETTER FROM EANSAS. 
Lawrence, K. T., Dec. 8, 1855, 
Dear Garrison : 
I suppose that, ere this, the news has reached you of 
our warlike condition, and that the news-boys are mak- | 
ing the streets ring with the ery, * Here’s the Mail,’ 


} 


Bee and Times! Great news from Kansas! The bor-. 
der ruffians have burnt Lawrence! Ten men killed, | 
and fifty wounded.’ } 

Well, if they should utter this ery, they would be no 
farther from the truth than the ‘ border ruffians,’ in 
the reports which are spreading all over Missouri, re- 
specting our conduct here. Last evening, a Mr. Ingalls | 
and a Mr. Cobbett, of Chelsea, Mass., who came out in| 
the same party with myself, arrived here from West- 
port, (where they reside,) with the news that all Mis-| 
souri was in a state of intense excitement, in consequence | 
of the reports that had reached there, respecting thé 
excesses we had committed in the territory. The story 
was, that. we had resisted the laws, burned the houses 
of all the pro-slavery men, and driven the women and 
children out on the prairie ; had fortified Lawrence with | 
intrenchments, and six cannon upon Capital Hill, and 
were preparing to attack Westport, &., &¢. i 

About 800 men have advanced as far as Franklin, | 
three miles from here, to dislodge us from our position ;| 
but hearing that we were 1,500 strong, they wisely con-| 
cluded to retire to the Waukarusa, eight miles distant, | 
and await a reinforcement. At the latest accounts, | 
this had not arrived , and to-day, 50 of their number | 
became impatient, and retarned to Missouri. Many of. 
them were disappointed in not finding any occasion for 
fighting, and are now so anxious to return, that a picket | 
guard is kept up, to prevent them from deserting. | 
Many of them are so drank, that fighting would be ut- | 
terly out of the question. To-day they have sent a mes-! 
senger to us with the following modest demands :—1st. | 
That we should surrender Branson, the rescued man. | 
2nd. Give up the rescuers, about fifteen in number. | 
3rd. Surrender our Sharp’s rifles. 4th. Pay them for! 
their time spent in coming here. 5th. Promise obedi- | 
ence to the laws of the mock Legislature,—all of which 
we shall undoubtedly do when they come here ! 

As for ourselyes, we are not quite 1000 strong, but, 
armed to the teeth with unerring rifles, and inspired, 
not like our enemy with whiskey, but with the spirit of | 
liberty. | 

To-day, our forces have appeared for the first time on | 
parade, numbering, in round numbers, say 600 men, or 
less. Besides these, every woman is ready to do her! 
part towards acting as a corps de reserve, in case of ne-! 
cessity. We are daily receiving reinforcements from the | 
surrounding country, and if the danger becomes im- 
minent, probably 1000 men could be easily rallied. 
Patrols are out all night, and every one sleeps, ready at| 
the first tap of the drum to * shoulder arms,’ and defend | 
the city. The streets are thronged with armed men 31 
and hotels, boarding-houses and restaurants are filled | 
with hungry soldiers. The dining room of the large 
stove hotel has been thrown open to the soldiers from 
abroad, where they are fed at the expense of the citi- 
zens. Meetings were held all day and evening yester- 
day, attended with throngs of armed men, who appear- 
ed ready to die, rather than to submit to the enemy. 

To-day the city has been put under martial law, un- 
der the direction of Gen. Charles Robinson as civil 
leader, and Col. J. H. Lane as military commander. 
Quite an incongruous union, but rendered necessary 
from the fact that Lane kuows more of military tactics 
than any other man here. He labored very hard to 
supersede Robinson as commander-in-chief, but failed. 

Our troops are burning for the conflict. One word 
from the commander, and down they would rush to the 
enemy, and, as I believe, drive them before them, like 
sheep in a hail-storm. They are rendered much more 
formidable than they really are, by the miraculous sto- 
ries that have been spread in Missouri, respecting the 
extraordinary power of Sharp's rifles. 

As for myself, being a Non-Resistant, I take no part 
in the warlike preparations, but at@nd to my business 
just as if nothing was occurring ; and yet I am fearful 
that if a fight should occur, I should not be able to stand 
by, and see our men shot without seizing a rifle, and 
pulling its trigger. I do not fear an attack, however ; 
for these Missourians are the greatest cowards in exist- 
ence, when met by their equals. . 

To-night, our guard, stationed one mile from the city, 
stopped the redoubtable sheriff, who is the cause of all 
this commotion. He asked the guard ‘ by what author- 
ity he stopped the sheriff of Douglas county,’ to which 
the guard replied, * By the authority of head quarters.’ 
Jones was frightened much, and did not stir, although 
his company numbered five, and the guard consisted of 
three only. 

Now, as to the original cause of this formidable war. 
One week ago, last Wednesday night, an inoffensive 
Free State man, named Charles W. Dow, was murdered 
at Hickory Point, twelve miles south of here, by a pro- 
slavery man, named Coleman. A Mr. Branson was 4 
principal witness against Coleman, and it was deemed 
expedient to get him out of the Way. Accordingly, on 
the succeeding Monday night, a mob of fifteen armed 
men, headed by Sheriff Jones of Westport, the creature 
of the mock Legislature, arrested Branson. They had 
in their ‘possession a writ requiring his arrest for threat- 
ening the peace, issued by one Hugh Cameron of Law- 
rence, a Judas in our camp, who, for the sake of a little 
miserable notoriety, consented to become the tool of one 
Dr. Wood, a pro-slavery scoundrel, who infests our city, 
and has been appointed Judge, Commissioner, &c., by 
the mock Legislature. 

The writ was not shown to Branson, which fact came 
to the knowledge of a few Free State men; and they, 
believing him unlawfully arrested, determined to rescue} 
him. They numbered fifteen, and were armed mostly | 
with the terrible Sharp's rifle. But the rescue was a8) 
remarkable as Jerry’s or Shadrach’s, as far as the shed-| 
ding of blood was concerned. Our men formed a line! 
across the road, and when Jones and his party reached | 
them, they hallooed to Branson, and asked if he was} 
there. He replied that he was, but was a prisoner. 
He was then told to leave Jones, and come to them. | 
Jones exclaimed, *If you do, you are a dead man.’ | 
Branson immediately left Jones, who, with bis brave 
comrades, turned their horses, and rode to Missouri for 
assistance. *Beholl how great a matter a little fire | 
kindleth! Many of our people disapproved of the rescue} 
as impolitic; but all hands join in refusing to deliver’ 
This is why we are threatened with) 


} 





; 


up the rescuers. 
destruction. Simply because Branson escaped from 
Jones, and he was too great a coward to defend his; 
prisoner. I hope if we have a fight, the whole North 
will march into Missouri, and proclaim liberty to the 
Hurra for emancipation! Yours, in great 
CHARLES STEARNS. 


slaves. 
haste, 





NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 

This Bazaar was opened on Wednesday last, at Hall 
No. 15 Winter Street, Boston, under brilliant auspices, 
and with its usual splendid attractions, and will be con- 
tinued through all next week. The foreign contribu-| 








tions are elegant and abundant, showing a wide-spread | 
philanthropic interest in the great moral struggle for 
the overthrow of a bloody despotism at the South, | 
which ecountenances and strengthens every other form | growth and firmness of the anti-slavery sentiment of 
of usurpation and tyranny on the face of the globe./ i}. North, as far as it can be represented by political 
May its pecuniary success be such as to raise a how! ro action. The whole country looks on very quietly—the 


despair throughout Slavedom, and to cheer the hearts 
of all who are wearing chains ! 

Abolitionists !—Philanthropists !—Patriots !—Chris- 
tians !—coneentrate your means in the most generous 
manner upen the Bazaar, by relieving the tabdles of 
their many beautifal and usefal articles, in purchases 
for Christmas and New Year’s gifts, or for femily or 
personal uses. Let none fail to BvY someTHixa. Try 
to induce alf within the circle of your acquaintance to 
witness so attractive a spectacle. Let those in various 
parts of the State, who cannot be personally present, 
aathorize any of the Managers to spend a certain amount 
in their behalf, Remember Four mrLurons of slaves 
are waiting for deliverance at our hands! Remember 
that professions of sympathy are worthless where deeds 
uke Wanting ! 


,ent. S&S. S. Fosrer addressed a small number of the 


| parties, thereby turning their backs upon the long-re- 
| ceived motto—‘ No Union with Slaveholders.’ 


| marked, from the thinness of our ranks to-day, that 


| our organization, or in the application of those prinei- 


ESSEX COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 
This Society held a quarterly meeting at Manches- 
ter, Saturday evening and Sunday, Dee. 1 and 2. 
On Saturday evening, the meeting was not organiz- 
el, there being none of the officers of the Society pres- 


inhabitants of Manchester, in Haskeil’s Hall, end the 
meeting adjourned to the same place on Sunday morn- 
ing, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Sunday morning, met agreeably to appointment. 
The meeting was called to order by the Secretary, and 
Tuomas Haskett was chosen President pro tem. 

The Secretary, ina few words, enumerated some of 
the discouragements and trials of the friends of human- 
ity in this county, inasmuch as many of its professed 
friends, and even some of the officers of the Society, 
are found among the leaders of some of the political 


S. S. Fosrer next addressed the meeting, and re- 
there was something wrong, either in the principles of 


ples, or their adaptation to meet the wants of the com- 
munity ; for, said Mr. F., the people cannot see @ set 
of principles, unless they are embodied in a political 
party. Hence he argued the necessity of a political 
party outside of the Union and the present Constitu- 
tion. 

C. L. Rewoxp asked Mr. F. to explain how he could 
get a basis for such an organization, before he (Mr. 
RB.) could be prepared to adopt or reject it. 

Mr. Foster replied that he would endeavor to be 
plain and explicit, but firg he must glance at some of 
the obstacles in the way of any hope of reform from 
any of the present political or religious organizations, 
which he proceeded to dissect with a master’s hand, 
(giving way occasionally to listen to some question, ) 
till the hour of adjournment. 

Adjourned to 14 o’clock, P. M. 





Arrernoon. Met agreeably to adjournment, the 
President in the Chair. 

Messrs. Wheeler and Pierce were chosen a Committee 
on Finance. 

Short addresses were made by the President, C. L. 
Remonp, and Tuomas HasKett, of Gloucester. Mr. 
Foster then again took the floor, and continued his re- 
marks on the topic which he introduced in the forenoon. 
Some discussion was called forth in regard to the expe- 
diency of doing a little wrong in order to send men to 
Washington to do a little anti-slavery work, which, 
after all, is nothing more than to oppose the extension 
of slavery over new territory, leaving the evil to grow 
and thrive where it is; while such men as Sumner, 
Chase, Hale, Giddings and Wilson, swear to assist in 
keeping the slave in his chains by driving from our 
shores his foreign allies, or suppressing a servile insur- 
rection, 





During this discussion, it was admitted, by one who_ 
was himself a member of the Congregational Church 
in Manchester, that such men as Nehemiah Adams and 
President Lord might be admitted to that pulpit, | 
though sorely against the wishes of many of the church. 

This discussion was kept up till the hour of adjourn-| 
ment in an excellent spirit, and tended to the develop- | 
ment of many inconsistencies on the part of some who 
thought they were the opponents of slavery. 

Adjourned, to meet at 6 o’clock, P. M. 





Evening. The President, C. L. Remonp, in the) 
chair. 

Mr. Remonp made a few introductory remarks, and ) 
then proceeded to discuss the connection of the govern- | 
ment with slavery and other kindred matters. He was) 
followed by S. S. Fosrer, in continuation of the subject | 
he had commenced in the morning. 

Voted, to hold the next meeting of the Society at 
South Danvers, at such time as the President, on con- 
sulting the friends in that place, may appoint. 

Cc. L. REMOND, President. 

Isaac Oscoop, Secretary. 





A WELL-MERITED TESTIMONIAL. 
Norruampton, Dec. 9, 1855, 
Frrenp GARRISON : 

The enclosed testimonial in favor of Henry C. Wright’s 
course of lectures was cheerfully given. I send it to 
you for publication in Tae Liperator. 

Besides giving his course of lectures, friend Wright 
held, in this place, on each of the two last Sundays, 
three meetings, which, though thinly attended, (as all 
truly reformatory Sunday meetings are in this town,) 
were productive of good. Among other important 
truths, he laid down and enforced, with great clearness 
and power, the doctrine of * The Supremacy of Man 
over his Incidents,’ or, in other words, * Institutions for 
Man, not Man for Institutions,’ or, in the saying of 
Jesus, which friend Wright used as a text, ‘ The Sab- 
bath was made for Man, not Man for the Sabbath.’— 
How clearly in the light of this truth it is seen that 
those so-called churches, which pass by the slave, and 
preach obedience to a law for sending back a poor fugi- 
tive into bondage, are setting institutions above man, 
are standing in the way of man’s redemption, being 
mere ‘ synagogues of Satan,’ which must and should be 
swept away, as useless lumber, by the floods of light 
and truth. 

How sickening to the soul is the spectacle of a body 
of men boldly calling themselves a church, while from 
among them, and from their pulpit, Christ, in the per- 
son of the slave and his advocate, is ruthlessly thrast 
out and trampled on! Because Henry C. Wright af- 
firms that he does not believe in a slaveholding God, 
but in a God of Love, h2 is impudently called an athe- 
ist and blasphemer! May such atheists and blasphem- 
ers be multiplied ; for of such atheists was Jesus of 
Nazareth, of such blasphemers is the Kingdom of Hea- 

Yours, truly, SETH HUNT. 





We, the undersigned, having listened with great in- 
terest and profit to Henry C. Wright’s lectures on the 
* Ante-natal History and Rights of Children,’ would 
give our testimony to the propriety and ability with 
which he has treated the subjects of histeachings. We 
would also express our conviction that these lectures 
contain vitally important truths which we earnestly 
hope may be everywhere taught and understood ; be- 
lieving, as we do, that ignorance of these truths is the 
cause of some of the most wide-spread and calamitous 
evils that afflict the human race. 

Sera Hunt, 
Wittiam Metcatr, 


Josern Marsu, 
Henry M. Burt, 


L. Mercatr, A. Eustis, 
Porter Nuttine, 8. E. Baipemay, 
Caas. M. Krxyey, Togas Pratt. 





No Cuoice or Speaker. After some sixty ballot- 
tings in the U. S. House of Representatives, that body 
stil remains unorganized—no choice of Speaker hp ing 
yet been effected. Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, (Re- 
publican,) at each ballot, lacks only some half a dozen 
votes to secure his election—a striking proof of the 


Southern Representatives putting on no airs, and ex- 
hibiting the tameness of sucking-doves. * The world 


moves.” 





Tur Pirarm Fatuers. To-day (Friday, Dec. 2ist) 
Forefathers’ Day is to be celebrated at Plymouth—a 
day in advance—by the Pilgrim Society, on an attract- 
ive scale. An oration will be delivered by Hon. William 
H. Seward, and a dinner given at Davis’s Hall, at 
which, we understand, John P, Hale, Wendell Phillips 
and Thecdore Parker will be among the invited guests. 

The Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society will commemo- 
rate the 22d by s public meeting in the evening, to be 
followed by three similar meetings on Sunday, the 28d. 
Messrs. Phillips, Quincey, May and Garrison will be a 





‘mong the speakers om the occasion. 





* 


Mar. Pitissury in Scoriann. 


ws a attestaetng waried a 8snese DECEMBER PRODUCTIONS, 


lege Street Church, Edinburgh, to hear an address 
Mr. Pillsbury, and to pass resolations concerning Am- 
erican slavery, the American churches, and the aboli- 
tion movement. The meeting was presided over by 
Duncan McLaren, Esq., late Lord Provost, while sev- 
eral of the most influential citizens took part in the 
proceedings, which are well described in the editorial 
columns of the Edinburgh ews. The sentiments and 
statements brought forward on this occasion have arous- 
ed inquiry for further information, to satisfy which, Mr. 
Pillsbury prepared a letter on the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which will de 
found in the present number of the Anti-Slavery Adw- 
cate. After leaving Edinburgh, Mr. Pillsbury spent a 
few days at Jedburgh, where he held one private and 
two public anti-slavery meetings. Much interest was 
awakened, and a strong desire was manifested to unite 
in anti-slavery efforts. The last of these meetings was 
addressed in a spirited manner by the Rev. Mr. Read, 
of the Independent Chapel, which had been freely 
pes for the occasion, and by Messrs. Oliver and 
unter. The liveliest interest was manifested on behalf 
of the 4nti-Slavery Advocate, several of those who 
were present gave their names as subscribers, and vol- 
unteered to be a committee to procure others. A few 
ladies met at Mrs. George Hilson’s in Canongate, and 
arranged preliminaries fora Ladies’ Bazaar Committee; 
and Mr, Pillsbury left the town with the kind wishesof 
several newly made friends, and cheered with the as- 
surance that his labors had been efficient.—Anti-Sia- 
very Advocate. 





lade oor 

Anti-Stavery 1x Boston. We refer our readers to 
the report of a magnificent anti-slavery meeting held 
in Boston, which we have condensed from the Liderator, 
and published in anothercolumn. Weare sure that our 
readers will peruse the report, as we have done, with 
thrilling interest. The year 1835 is a memorable one 
in the history of the anti-slavery cause ; and the chief 
incident of that year—the attack made upon the aboli- 
tionists of Boston by ‘ 5,000 gentlemen of property and 
standing ’—was well worthy of being commemorated by 
a special anniversary meeting, sach as has been held. 
To the historic interest, the sublime morality, the apos- 
tolic earnestness, and the eloquent language of the 
speeches, our pen caunot do justice. All honor to the 
brave anti-slavery pioneers of America—to those who 
have gone, and to those who yet survive! May the 
memories of the former be treasured for evermore ; may 
the latter live to behold the victory !—Loadon Empire. 

—_— 


Horran ror Gasrison! The Boston Committee for 
procuring lectures for the discussion of slavery, in Tre- 
mont Temple, this winter, though acting, professedly, 
for the advance of anti-slavery principles, have engaged 
the notorious Toombs, of Georgia, and several other pro- 
slavery men of the South, to come and lectare among 
the usual, well-known anti-slavery lecturers, who have 
engaged themselves for the course. But Garrison, who 
has received an invitation to make one of the latter, has 
written, and published, a letter in which he indignant- 
ly refuses to train in the company of such men as 
Toombs, whom the Committee not only invite, but pay 
for doing their best to defend slavery, and propagate 
pro-slavery sentiments among the people. And is not 
William Lioyd Garrison about right in the matter ?— 
Montpelier ( Vt.) Freeman. 








ta” We copy the following friendly criticism from the 
Practical Christian, knowing that our friend Pillsbu- 
ry will rightly appreciate it. We think that all he 
meant to imply was, that all who swear to uphold that 
*covenxnt with death,’ the U. S. Constitution, are in- 
volved in the same guilty complicity with slavery, how- 
ever widely they may differ in other particulars :— 


Parker Pitissury. This veteran and faithful friend 
of the oppressed and of universal liberty, has long done 
good service inthe cause of Anti-Slavery in our own 
country, and is now doing the same in England, though 
disabled by feeble health from public speaking. It is 
our sincere desire, that he may be soon restored to 
health and return to us to renew his labors, where most, 
and so much needed. But we nevertheless say frankly 
and very emphatically, that we have something against 
him. There is a vein of extravagance in him that we 
insist sometimes injures the cause he advocates, and 
which ought to be rebuked by all who go against all 
narrowness and bigotry, and for exact justice to all par- 
ties. In an extract from one of his letiers which we 
find in a late Liberator, occurs the following sentence : 
*I have now no better opinion of men like Sumner and 
Giddings, than of Senator Douglas and Henry A. Wise.” 

Now this is in our estimation mongtrous. The state- 
ment offends our religious sense,our l sense, and our 
common sense; and we are quite sure that very few Gar- 
risonians even will respond to it as reasonable or just, 
We think we know all that Mr. Pillsbury can say in de- 
fence of it, and are confident that be could make it ap- 
pear to as no otherwise than absurd and unjust. Our 
doctrine still is, ‘ No Union with Slaveholders,’ and we 
regard the positions of Messrs. Sumner and Giddings 
as indefensible; but when they are put in the category 
with sach monsters as Douglas and Wise, we can hardly 
restrain ourselves from defending them against so gross 
awreng. More enemies than friends of our cause will 
be made by such treatment of noble men, hence we en- 
ter our protest against it.—w. H. P. 








PRACTICAL ABOLITION. 


Taking our usual walk a few days since, we strolled 
towards the West End, and in passing along Cambridge 
street, we met a distinguished politician who had just 
paid a visit at the establishment of Mr. Lewis Hayden, 
or rather to Mr. Hayden himself, on the corner of North 
Russell and Cambridge Sts. Hayden is a remarkable 
man—one who has seen much both of slavery and free- 
dom. He is a black man, who escaped from shivery in 
Lexington, Kentucky, abent ten years since, aided by 
Rev. Calvin Fairbanks and Miss Delia Webster. Mr. 
Hayden has the confidence of all good men at the North, 
and his acquaintance is cultivated by most of our lead- 
ing politicians. He is a noble example of what freedom 
will do for a man. Since his residence among us, he 
has educated himself, and has pursued a high and hon- 
orable course, doing mach to elevate the colored popu- 
lation of our city, and has established himself in a re- 
spectable business—thus proving conclusively that a 
culored man can become a man of business, and evidenc- 
ing to the world the practical results of freedom. We 
looked over the warehouse of Mr. Hayden, and found a 
large stock of clothing, consisting of overcoats, dress- 
coats in great variety, and at all prices, together with 
all the other garments fonnd in a large clothing estab- 
lishment. Clothing of all kinds made to measure, and 
a good stock of fashionable cloths, cassimeres aud vest- 
ings. Umbrellas and farnishing goods, also a full 
stock of jewelry. Mr. Hayden also has added to his 
business a large stock of fur gools—Americin sable, &c. 
—adapted to the season. Muffs, cuffs, victorines and 
all the variety to be found in the city or New York. 
Our citizens who desire to patronize a worthy man, and 
those who reside in the country, will find, merchandize 
at Hayden’s store at low prices and in good variety. 
His store is now 99 Cambridge, corner of North Russell 
street.— Boston Sunday News. 


fF To the above commendation of Mr. Haypen, his 
business enterprise, and his well-furnisbed establish- 
ment, we add with much pleasure our own. It isa 
great change to be translated from the plantation and 
the auction-block to an honorable position among the 
business men of Boston. Give Mr. H. a call, and you 
will see a veritable man who was once a chattel, and 
be able to supply yourselves with every variety of 
clothing on moderate terms, and at good bargains. 


A 








Improve tHe Orrogronity. We call the attention 
of our readers to the liberal offers made in our adver- 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


ARE AS POLLOWS: 


DR. ALLEN’S HISTORY OF INDIA. A su- 
perb and valuable work, in one vol. 8vo. Price $2. 

DR. HARRIOT K. HUNT’S GLANCES AND 
GLIMPSES; OR, FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL, 
COMPRISING TWENTY YEARS OF PROFES- 
SIONAL LIFE. A keen, witty, and highly sugges- 
tive volume. Ready on the 25th. Price $1. 

REV. DR. CUMMING ON JOHN. A vol- 
ume which completes his Scripture Readings on the 
Gospels. Price, 75 cents. 

REV. DR. ADAMS’S NEW WORK, THE 
COMMUNION SABBATH. An elegantly writ- 
ten and beautifully printed religious book. Price 
$1. Ready the 25th. 


SABBATH TALKS WITH CHILDREN A- 
BOUT JESUS. By Mrs. S. G. Ashton, author 
of ‘The Mothers of the Bible.’ A eharming juve- 
nile. Price 88 cents. 

GOODRICH’S BIBLE HISTORY OF PRAY- 
ER. Areligious book which every family should 
possess. Price $1. 

THE LADY’S ALMANAC, FOR 1856. A lit- 
tle book of great value to every lady. Price 25 cents. 


THE BOSTON ALMANAC, FOR 1856. Too 
well known to require a puff. Prige 26 cents. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEATHEN. By 
Rev. J. B. Gross. A curious and original work. 
Price $1. 

THE FIFTEENTH THOUSAND of ‘Tue Oxp Pryst- 
cian’s’ highly popular and exceedingly useful book, 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 
Price, 75 cents. 

THE LAMPLIGHTER PICTURE BOOK. 
Price, 124 cents. 

STORIES ABOUT EGYPT, FOR CHIL- 

DREN. 
Price, 124 cents. 

TALES OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE; OR, 
LEAVES FROM THE TREE IGDRASYL._ By 
Martha Russel]. A new Eiition of an exceedingly 
graphic series of sketches. Price, 75 cenis. 

A neat pocket edition of THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, and DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. Price, paper 10 cts. cloth 16 cts. 





Also, New. Editions, 


In plain and fancy bindings, suited to the Holidays, 
of the following standard works : 


THE LAMPLIGHTER, 82D THOUSAND. 


HEAVEN AND ITS SCRIPTURAL EM- 
BLEMS. By Rev. Rufus W. Clark. 


CLARE’S LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 


—— 


LIFE SCENES OF THE MESSIAH. By 
Rev. Rufus W. Clark. 


THE MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs. 
8. G. Ashton. 

VOICES FROM THE SILENT LAND; or, 
LEAVES OF CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICT- 
ED. Compiled by Mrs. H. Dwight Williams. 


THE EVENING OF LIFE. By Rev. Jere- 
miah Chaplin. 

SCHAUFFLER’S MEDITATIONS ON THE 
LAST DAYS OF CHRIST. 


LOUIS THE IVTH AND THE WRITERS 
OF HIS AGE, Translated by Rev. Dr. Kirk. 





CHRIST & FRIEND, AND THE FRIENDS 
OF CHRIST. By Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D. 





THE DAILY MONITOR, being 4 portion of Serip- 
ture, a verse of a Hymn, and an Anecdote for every 
day in the year. 





PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
No, 117 Wasuinaton Srreet, Boston. 
Dec 21—3w 


WE PROPOSE TO PUBLISH MONTHLY, 
IN CONNECTION WITH 


Messrs. Littell, Son & Company, 


A series of the most popular tales of the day, selected 
by Mr. LITTELL, from the 
FOREIGN MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Under the general title of 
TALES OF THE LIVING AGE. 


The first number, which we shall publish ina few 
days, will be the brilliant and fascinating Romance — 


ZAIDEE, 


Which has excited so much attention in England, as it 
has appeared from month to month in Blackwood, and 
which with general consent has been attributed to Bual- 
wer. Paper covers, 8 vo., price 38 cents. 








JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 


D2i2w 117 Wasuineton Street, Boston. 


Anti-Slavery Men and Women! 


HALL we have yvur hearty codperation in our 
effurts to place in the hands of every intelligent 
reader, these two bouks ?— 


I. The North-Side View of Slavery, 


The Canadian Refugees’ Own Narratives. 
By BENJ. DREW. 


II. An Inside View of Slavery, 
A TOUR AMONG THE PLANTERS. 
By Dr. C. G. PARSONS. 


Tt should be borne in mind, that these volumes are 
not works of fiction, or stories of the imagination, but 
true records of what these intelligent travellers saw 
with their own eyes, and heard with their own ears ; 








tising columns by Leonard Scott & Co., No, 54, Goold 
Street, New York, in regard to the five leading British 
Reviews, and also the ‘ Farmer’s Guide.’ This is a 


rare opportunity to obtain a vast amount of the choicest 


and most valaable reading at an extremely low rate, 
and the commencement of thé new year is just the time 


to subscribe. We call attention tothe low rates of 


postage now charged on these Periodicals, as an addi- 
tional inducement to take them. 








CELEBRATION OF FOREFATHERS’ DAY AT 
PLYMOUTH ROCK. 

The friends of Freedom, far and near, in connection 
with the Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society, will hold a 
meeting at Davis's Hall, in Plymouth, on Saturday 
Evening, Dec. 22, at 7 o'clock, aud on Sunday follow- 
ing, duy and evening. 

Among the speakers expected to be present are Wa. 
L. Garrison, Weypett -Pau.irs, Epmexsp Quiscy, 
Samus. May, Jr., and others. 

All persons are invited to be present. 

BOURNE SPUONER, President. 

Samver Dyer, Secretary. 








tr WILLIAM WELLS BROWN, with his Daughter, 
will give Lectures on Anti-Slavery on Sunday, Dec, 28d, 
at Reading, in the new Lyceum Hall, forenoon, after- 
ternoon, and evening, at the usua! hours. 





fe SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Mass. Anti- 
Slavety Society, will lecture ax follows :— 
Clappville, _ Sunday evening, 


& 





and we challenge the world to disprove the truth of 
| their averments. Mr. Drew went to Canada, and 
| travelled from town to town, from cabin to cabin, and 
| took down the statements which fell from the lips of the 
Refugees ; and be has given them to the world, nearly 
verbatim, in this soul-stirring volume, 

Men anno Women or America! you may learn 
much, if you will, from these THIRTY THOUSAND 
CANADIAN SLAVES. They can take you behind the 
curtain, and tell you of the practical workings of the 
slave system,—that beautiful, Christian, Democratic 
institution of America, which finds so many apologists 
and defenders. They can tell you of the sufferings, 
toils, privations and perils which they endared and 
suffered, in effecting their escape from the land of 
bondage ; and they will speak to you of their present 
prea and hopes, in their undisturbed Canadian 

omes. 


THE INSIDE VIEW, by Dr. PARSONS, 


Is a most graphic description of what he saw and heard 
of the workings of the * patriarchal institution,’ dar- 
ing a two years’ sojourn among the planters of the ex- 
treme South,—those modern Abrahams, Isaacs and 
Jacobs. But few have had such opportunities for 
close observation as Dr. Parsons. He penetrated where, 
perhaps, no other Northern man had ever preceded 
him, and eaw in detail, and in eztenso, from day to 
day, and from week to week, sights well calealated to 
arouse the hidden fire of a freeman’s heart. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
Be BOSTON. 
P.S. One dollar is the price of each book, for 














~The British Periodicals, 


FARMER'S GUIDE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 


OF TRE LATTER PPBLIVATION. 





SCOTT & CO., New Yorn, continue to publish 
e the following leading British Periodicals, viz : 


THE LONDON Quanrency, (Conservative. ) 

THE EDINBURGH nite, (Whig.) 

THE NORTH BRITISH aavise, (Free Chureh. 
THE WESTMINSTER ave, (Liberal. ) 
BLACKWOOD'S ccunonadt MAGAZINE, (Tory.) 





The great and importand events—Religious, Political 
and Military—now agitating the nations of the Old 
World, give to these publications an interest and value 
they never before possessed. They occupy the middle 
ground between the hastily written news-items, crude 
speculations, and flying rumors of the newspaper, and 
the ponderous tome of the historian, written long after 
the living interest in the facts he records shal) have 
passed away. The progress of the War in the East oc- 
cupies a large space in their papers, Every movement 
is closely criticised, whether of friend or of foe, and 
all short-comings fearlessly pointed out. The letters 
from the CRIMEA and from the BALTIC, in Black- 
wood'’sMagazine, from two of its most popular con- 
tributors, give a more intelligible and reliable account 
of the movements of the great belligerents than can 
elsewhere be found. 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great po- 


litical parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Rad- 


ical ; but politics form only one feature of their charac- 
ter. As Organs of the most profound writers on Sci- 
ence, Literature, Morality and Religion, they stand, 
as they ever have stood, unrivalled in the world of let-- 
ters, being considered indispensable to the professional 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the 
current literature of the day, throughout the world, 
than can be possibly obtained from any other source. 


EARLY COPIES. 


The receipt of ADVANCED Sueets from the British 
publishers gives additional value to these Reprints, es- 
pecially during the present exciting state of European 
affairs, inasmuch as they can now be placed in the 
hands of aubscribers about as soon as the original edi- 


tions, 
TERmMs. 
Per ann 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 
For any two of the four Reviews, % 00 
For any three of the four Reviews, 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received at 


par. 
CLUBS BiIn ce. 
A discount of twenty-five per cent. will be allowed to 
Cuivss ordering, direct from L. Scott & Co., four or 
»more copies of any one or more of the above works. 
Thus: Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will 
be sent to one address for $9 ; four copies of the four 
Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 


PoOosTAGE. 

In all the prinsipal cifies and towns, these works will 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the PostaGr to any part of the United States will 
be but Twenty-Four Cents a year for * Blackwood,’ 
and but Fourrgen Cents a year for each of the Re- 
views. 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE 
TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By Henry Stepnens, F.R.S., of Edinburgh, and the 
late J.P. Norton, Professor of Scientific Agricul- 
ture in Yale College, New Haven, 2 vols. Royal Oc- 
tavo. 1600 pages, and numerous Woed and Steel 
Engravings. 

This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Ag- 
riculture ever published ; and, in order to give it a 
wider circulation, the publishers have resolved to re- 
duce the price to 


PIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLS.!! 

When sent by mail (post paid) to California and Or- 
egon, the price will be $7. To every other part of the 
Union and to Canada, (post paid,) $6. gr This 
work is nov the old ‘Book of the Farm.’ 

Remittances for any of the above publications should 
be addressed, post paid, to the Publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
No. 54 Gold Street, New York. 





_Dee. 21. 
About the 25th of December, we shall issue, 


A Remarkable Book: 


THE LIFE EXPERIENCES OF A 
RARE WO-MAN, 


Whose social and professional career has been one 
‘ of the most 


EVENTFUL ON RECORD. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMAN? Yes, reader, @ 
professional woman, and one eminent in her pro- 
fession. 

Have you read from year to year, in the daily papers 
of Boston, the able protest of a Female Tax-Payer, on 
the injustice of taxatioh without representation? If 
80, you know something of her whose Autobiography 
will soon be given to the world, under the title of 


GLANCES AND GLIMPSES, 


oR, 
TWENTY YEARS OF SOCIAL, 


COMPRISING 


Twenty Years of Professional Life. 


BY DOCTOR HARRIOT K. HUNT. 


After reading this book, no one will doubt that DR. 
HUNT has seen curious sights on both sides of the 
screen, and that she is not afraid to make some profes- 
sional disclosures which the world should know. It is 
a volume of keen salire, genuine wil, capital hits at 
the tomfooleries of the Age, and a book of sterling good 
sense, which will leave its impress, for weal, upon soci- 
ety. 

This unique and highly entertaining book will be 
published by us about the middie of December. Price 
$1.00. 





ee 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THRiIiAIKs 


THEODORE PARKER 


For the Misdemeanor of a speech in Faneuil! Hall againat 
Kidnapping, before the Circuit Court of the 
United States, at Boston, April 8, 1855, 

Trade supplied by 
JOHN P, JEWETT & OO. 
D7 8w 


HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1856! Well 
adapted to all readers in every family : 


N30 6w 











LIFE ILLUSTRATED; A Presr ChAss FAM- 
ity Paper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, 
the Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement, and 
Procress. Published weekly, at $2 a year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: Hy- 
dropathy, its Philosophy and Practice ; Physiology, 
Anatomy, and the lawsof Life and Health. Gia 
year. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the 
Elevation and Improvement of mankind. IVustra- 
ted. $1 year. 

For Tare Doutans all three of these Papers will be 
sent © year. 
£7 Samples gratis. Agenss wantted. Begin now ! 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
4t 





Dee. 21. 


JUST PUBLISHED, ‘ 
IOGRAPHY OF AN AMERICAN BONDMAN. 





which sam they will be sent by mail to any address. 
 Nié Gwis . 





e kad his Daughter. 
‘or sale at 21 Cornhill. Price 25 cents, 
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From the Boston Transcript. 
AN INCIDENT ON THE MISSISSIPPI* 
BY MARY GARDINER HORSFORD. 
Down the Mississippi waters, 
Trackling them with foam and spray, 
Huge and strong and deeply Jaden 
Went the steamer on her way : 
In the cabins lovely ladies 
Read beneath the lamp’s soft glow, 
Glided past the gilded mirrors, 
Lounged on gorgeous seats below : 
Children, fairy-like and pretty, 
Crowded in and out the doors, 
Wandered with a restless spirit 
O’er the velvet-covered floors, 
Till behind the silken curtains 
They were nestled warm and bright, 
And their folded eyes saw fairer 
Shapes than blessed their waking sight. 





On the deck, in grave abstraction, 
With her brown cheek wan and pale, 
Rousing only when her infant 
Uttered its beseeching wail, 
Sat a mother, whose whole being 
Seemed transfixed by mute despair ; 
Who had iost all hope in manhood, 
Who had lost all faith in prayer. 
She had seen her infant’s father 
Forced by ruthless men away, 
Gyved and chained, and led where South winds 
Through white fields of cotton play ; 
But his absence and his anguish 
Not alone o’erwhelmed her there— 
On the morrow, scoffing traders 
From her arms her child would tear. 


Could there be a God in heaven 
Cognizant of all her woe ! 

Could there, mid life’s moving masses, 
Beat one human heart below? 

Wood and hamlet passed before her, 
And the city’s clam’rous roar 

Sounded loudly when the steamer 
Lingered at the peopled shore : 

The white moonbeams rippled round her, 
And the river glided by, 

But she raised her marble eyelids 
Only for her first-born’s cry ; 

His soft, dimpled arms caressed her, 
Thrilling every nerve like fire, 

When the clock of some near village 
Chimed the midnight from its spire. 


She beheld him, young and tender, 
Fatherless, the spoiler’s prey, 
Witu no mother’s healing blessing 
To make glad his cheerless way. 

Fancy pictured out his Future, 
And her inmost soul recoiled ; 
Every earnest aspiration, 
Every manly effort foiled, 

By the laborer’s hardest tasking, 
Yet without the laborer’s hire ; 
By the martyr’s pangs and conflicts 
Guerdoned with a crown of fire ; 

Resting never, working ever, 
Till the soul is sick with toil, 

Or amid the sad slave coffle 
Fretted by the fetter’s coil. 


Who can marvel that this vision 
Crazed the burning brain and eye? 
Who can blame her that she hurried 
That child-spirit to the-sky? 
Who can blame her that she rendered, 
Agonized and crushed and spent, 
All unsummoned back to heaven, 
The unvalued breath it lent? 
Not a pitying hand extended 
Its warm grasp her form to save, 
Not a human eyo beheld her, 
When she sunk beneath the wave ; 
But the steamer plodded onward, 
Groaning, creaking in its race, 
And the moonbeams rippled softly, 
Softly o’er her vacant place. * 


And when morning's crimson fingers 
Touched the turbid water’s tide, 
And the band of patient Africs 
Missed the mother from their side ; 
They with grief were so familiar, 
Eyes were tearless, hearts were cold ; 
And the trader counted only 
What his losses were in gold ; 
But amid the rice swamp lonely, 
Many & year in doubt and pain, 
Must the husband and the father 
Yearn to meet his loved again ; 
Many a tear beside the embers 
Of his midnight fire must fall, 
Many a prayer to God be lifted, 
While suspense broods over all. 


*Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
——— 
From the Ladies’ Repository. 
LINES, 
Suggested while standing under the Cataract at * Ter- 
mination Rock,’ Niagara Falls, 
This is Jehovah's fullest organ strain ! 
I hear the liquid music rolling, breaking ! 
From the gigantic pipes the great refrain 
Bursts on my ravished ear, high thoughts awaking. 


The low sub-base, uprising from the deep, 
Swells the groat pwan, as it rolls, supernal ! 
Anon, I hear, at one majectic sweep, 
The diapason of the keys eternal ! 


Standing beneath Niagara’s angry flood— 

The thund’ring cataract above me bounding— 
I hear the echo—Man, there is a God ! 

From the great arches of the gorge resounding. 


Bebold, oh man !—now trembling and in fear— 
Survey the vortex, boiling deep before thee! 
The hand that oped the liquid gateway here, 
Has set the beauteous bow of promise o’er thee. 


Here, in the hollow of that mighty hand 
Which holds the basin of the tidal ocean, 
Let not the jarring of the spray-washed strand 

Disturb the orisons of pure devotion. 


Roll on, Niagara! great river king ! 

Beneath thy sceptre all earth’s rulers, mortal, 
Bow reverently ; and bards shall ever sing 

The matchless grandeur of thy peerless portal. 


I hear, Niagara, in this grand strain, 
His voice, who speaks in flood and flame and thunder ! 
For ever mayst thou sing and roll and reign, 
Earth’s grand, sublime, supreme, supernal wonder. 
B. Frayx Pater. 
a 
TRUE PHILANTHROPY. 
Was it right, 
While my unnumber'd brethren toil’d and bled, 
That I should dream away the entrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use ? 
Sweet is the tear that from some Howard’s eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth : 
And he that works me good with unmoved face, 
Does it but half ; he chills me while he aids, 
My Benefactor, not My Brother Man! 
Yet, even this, this cold beneficence, 
Praise, praise it, O my soul! oft as thou scann’st 
The sluggard Pity’s vision-weaving tribe, 
Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched, 
Narsing in some delicious solitude 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE RHETORIC OF WAR. 
From the American Journal of the Medical Sciences 
for October, we extract the following notices, by 
D. J. Duigan, surgeon, R. N., of some of the re- 
markable wounds inflicted in the recent bombard- 
ment of Sebastopol : 


1. Suet, Wounps.—A seaman, knoeked down 
by a fragment of mortar or shell, was picked up 
dead. The head was apparently swept from his 
shoulders, but there was no trace of hemorrhage. 
On disentangling his clothes, which were tightly 
jammed around the injured part, the head was found 
driven downward into the chest, carrying with ita 
greater portion of a blue shirt and red comforter. 
A small tuft of hair alone was visible at the bot- 
tom of a deep cavity. It was a regular intussus- 
ception. 

An officer of engineers had just entered the bat- 
tery, when a 13-inch mortar shell fell close by him, 
exploding as it struck the ground. One thigh was 
blown into the air: the other, with its bones shat- 
tered throughout, but retaining its meget by 
means of its integuments, was thrown around the 
back of his neck, and hung pliantly over the op- 

site shoulder, just as the arm of a child might 
ie in contact with its mother’s neck. He lived 
but a few minutes. 

A shell was fired at a up, principally com- 

sed of sappers and pth ag Ore wae killed, his 
ace having been shot away. Another was carried 
up to the first parallel, badly wounded. On ex- 


amination, it was found that half of the interior} P 


maxilla of the dead man was driven into the roof 
of the second man’s mouth. 

Two artillerymen, stationed in the eight-gun 
battery in advance, in the right attack, were sitting 
or lying down, engaged in conversation, when a 
shell exploded as it approached their 
head of one man was taken off, as if by an axe, 
above the neckeloth, the tie of which was undis- 
turbed. The fore arm of the other man must have 
jain in juxtaposition with his thigh, for both limbs 
were lopped off with the same bk 
responding with Poupart’s ligament. This man 
lived for about balf an hour, urgently requesting 
all around him to keep sprinkling his face with 
water. The wounds in both limbs were jagged. 
The muscles of the thigh were drawn out in long 
bands. There was no hemorrhage. 

2. Wounps rrom Rounp Snor. These wounds 
are readily recognised at the first glance, as there 
is but little variety in the appearance they present. 
Most of the men killed by shot had their heads 
knocked away, either completely or in part. How- 
ever, some cases Occurred where those large pro- 
jectiles went through the body, and even through 
the upper part of the thigh, making orifices of en- 
trance and exit. 

A bombardier, at one of the mortar batteries, 
while in the act of laying the mortar, was struck 
over the ribs by a spent shot, which had barely 
sufficient force to ricochet over the parapet and drop 
into the covered way. As soon as the man was 
struck, he uttered a loud scream, and, as he fell, 
made a convulsive death-grasp, and seized the cap 
of the officer who was standing beside him. Death 
was instantaneous, although there was no mark 
nor breach of surface to show the site of the injury. 
Nothing could persuade his companions against 
the idea of bis having been killed a ‘ wind con- 
tusion.’ 

During the past winter, a shot ricochetted with 
great force over one of the parapets, carrying away 
the cap from a seaman’s head. This mam was a 
little stunned, but no further mischief ensued. 
When the cap was picked up, it contained a hand- 
ful of hair, which had been shaved from the scalp 
by the shot. This would have been a ‘ poser’ for 
the old wind contusionists. 

3. Butter Wovunps. Our advanced trenches being 
in many plaes within forty yards of the enemy’s ri- 
fle-pits, wounds of great severity were inflicted on 
both sides, as the force of the bullets was undi- 
minished by distance. The orifices of exit caused 
by the conical balls more resemble shell wounds, 
in some instances, than a bullet aperture. In 
wounds about the head, especially, I have seen 
nearly the whole of the parietal bone carried away. 

A soldier of the 33d was struck by a ball, 
which made six openings. It passed through the 
right thigh, through the scrotum, and through the 
left thigh, where it escaped. 

The Russians used several kinds of bullets—one 
a solid conical ball, which belongs to the Riege ri- 
fle; another of a larger size and conical form, 
hollow at the base, with a small pillar or nipple 
standing in the cavity. 
lines. At the base, to guide the ball in its flight, 
there are two other smaller ones—modifications of 
this principle. The old round ball is still employ- 
ed. In some cases, two of these round bullets have 
been found connected by a transverse wire, like a 
bar-shot. 

4. Graps-Snor Wounps have been severe and nu- 
merous. The following was an interesting case : 

A soldier of the 49th was struck on the temple 
by a grape shot, which destroyed the squamous 

ortion of the temporal bone. The brain was 
obras through the wound, the man breathing 
stertorously. The grape shot was supposed to be 
within the skull. It was subsequently found in 
his mouth, at the base of the tongue, pressing 
against the epiglottis. 

Sinée the commencement of siege operations be- 
fore Sebastopo!, one medical officer has been killed, 
and two or three have been wounded. The first, 
Mr. O'Leary, assistant-surgeon of the 68th regi- 
ment of light infantry, was actually cut in two 
a cannon ball while in the act of assisting a pes Be 
ed seaman. It is only to be wondered at that more 
casualties have not occurred among the medical of- 
ficers, for during the heat of the fire, they are con- 
stantly called from place to place, running along 
the batteries, through the line of fire, in quest of 
the wounded. During the second bombardment, 
this peripatetic system was very trying and fa- 
tiguing, for the soil was heavy and tenacious from 
the torrents of rain that had deluged the trenches, 
and instances occurred where officers’ boots drew 
off while running along to assist the wounded- 





From the True Flag. 
PUBLIC LECTURES. 

The lecture season is about commencing, and 
every man available is advertising to appear before 
many lyceums for the ‘ diffusal of knowledge,’ or 
the * amusement of the people,’ and what not, and 
one lecture is the shot that is to bring down all 
the people—one dose is made applicable to all lat- 
itudes. Thus the Humtown Lyceum invites the 
Rev. Mr. Snodgrass to lecture ; that eminent di- 
vine accepts, and is forthwith announced. He 
comes before them in a slightly disguised sermon, 
with a few ancient anecdotes introduced, and the 
multitude vow they never heard anything like it. 
But the jokes take and the people are amused. 
He is invited to lecture before the Hornby Moral 
Reform Association, whose meetings are in the old 
church with the high pulpit, over whose meetings 
the minister sits as moderator; he uses the same 
lecture, omitting the jokes, and it is one of the 
most refreshing lectures ever listened to. By an in- 
genious transposition, the same may be turned into 
a Phi Beta Kappa oration at some future time, and 
eventually be preached again in his own pulpit as 
a bran-new sermon. The same may be said of oc- 
casional poems. One poem—a bantling, the result 
of one summer month’s incubation—serves every 
occasion, and the vapid jingle of stilted rhyme is 
poured down the throats of a lyceum that would 
not be read for the money paid for hearing it, if 
submitted in print. 

Lecturing has become no longer a profession for 
improving the people, as it used to be. It is a 
paying business, and every one who has one idea 
as Jarge as a grain of wheat, hammers it out to an 
indefinite extent, as the gold-beater does his met- 
al, and a lecture or poem is the result, to put 
money in the purse of him who has brass enough 
to stand and deliver it. This idea is oftentimes 
but half discernible in the verbiage thatsurrounds 
it, and he is likely to be the med. popennt we is 
most iloquent in style and w to 
hide his deficiency Cenle Se S Oe Se 
rior. Even in our more audiences, we have 
known lecturers of the greatest refinement—classi- 

‘elegant in style, and with matter of the most 
n—se 


position. The} P® 


ow, in a line cor-| P 


It is surrounded by three | 


but the audience steadil 
far as outward show i 


refused to be moved, so 
ieated, by the eloquence, 


"| wit, or argument, with which the lecture was re- 


the hall, however, after 


lete. As he was leavin 
be was seized by the but- 


ving pocketed his fee, 


7 ton by one of the curators, and complimented by 


the remark, ‘ Mister, you was’nt near so stupid as 
we thought you was agwine to be when you be- 
'? 


About half the lectures that are read before the 
| people are but little better than the merest chaff, 
and yet, with the exception of a few—such as those 
by i. W. Beecher, E. H. Chapin, T. Starr King— 
who always can command a house and 
true wheat, full measure, the best are 
received. 

The best men in the land are brought out as lec- 
turers, and though at many timesit may seem mor- 
tifying to many of them to find themselves unappre- 
ciated by the many and coldiy welcomed, where noisy 
medocricity bears away the palm, the few will ap- 
preciate them and treasure their remarks as sweet 
morsels to be recalled with pleasure and with profit. 


ive the 
e worst 





From the Bangor Whig and Courier. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Mr. Epviror—If the gentlemen, who, in seeking 
to gratify the moral and intellectual tastes of a 
lar; rtion of this community, through the course 
of Independent Lectures, have drawn upon them- 
selves censure, from certain critics of the press, 
let them also, through the press, receive an ex- 
pression of grateful thanks when they do the peo- 
le of Bangor so great a service as to bring ‘ Amer- 
ica’s most eloquent orator,’ in the person of Wen- 
DELL Puuirs, to delight and charm us by his lec- 
tures. 

The fact that Mr. P. utters some sentiments in 
which but a swall portion of the community sym- 
thize, limits and dwarfs a fame, which, but for 
this, would be heralded through all lands where 
the English language is spoken, and be determined 
as surely as there is appreciation of grace of man- 
ner, music of speech, and loftiness of moral pur- 
ose, in the heart of the civilized world. Object- 
Ing, 2s many do, to his sentiments on his great 
theme, they carefully abstain from listening to 
him, except when his topic is quite removed from 
that. Butif people, desiring to know what this 
charm of Wendell Phillips is, go to hear him upon 
such themes as ‘ The Lost Arts,’ ‘Street Life in 
Europe,’ &c., and then think they have heard the 
man, they are much mistaken. As well think they 
had listened to Ole Bull, if he had been playing 
on a Jewsharp'—or had heard Jenny Lind, if she 
had been trumming the Piano! They who have 
listened to Wendell Phillips, on the subject to 
which he has consecrated Thought, Fortune, Fame, 
and so much that makes life dear, know that they 
have witnessed, for once in their lives, a specta- 
cle which lifted their own human natures into a 
purer, higher atmosphere than they ever felt before ; 
and they who might have enjoyed this treat, and 
did not, have reason to wish for a /ittle longer lease 
of life, that that error may be yet retrieved. 

Some of your readers, Mr. Editor, will remem- 
ber the spectacle of native grace and nobility of 
form and gesture, which a son of the forest, 
(Maungwadans,) presented to us a few years since. 
| It was difficult to look upon the wonderful advan- 
| tages which he seemed to have inherited directly 
|from Nature, without wishing to see a man, 
| who, possessing those, should add to them the 
| grace of intellectual and Christian culture. With- 
|out thinking that Mr. Phillips resembles the Ojib- 
| beway Chief in particular features, the impression 
| involuntarily arises in the minds of those who have 
| seen both, that in Mr. Phillips is seen, at last, the 
| man who is rich in culture, and yet unspoiled from 
| Nature. And yet, a higher pleasure than this 

arises, as you follow this lecturer on his own path— 

| as you listen to the utterance of sentiments which, 
whether you agree with him or not, you feel that 
to him is highest truth, truth uttered in no fear 
but the fear of God—received only from the pro- 
foundest convictions of his own soul, and spoken 
only because he dares not be recreant to those con- 
victions. As you gaze upon the lines of his coun- 
| tenance, almost stern with a sense of duty, and 
the eye, which, seeking from no human eye a re- 
sponse, seemg looking out into the far future, 
which shall yet receive the word, rejected now, 
you feel that in his honor, faith and courage, he 
stands there, himself, sublime ! 

Not often is it given to any audience to rise from 
such wrapt attention as that with which the close 
of Wendell Phillips’s last lecture was received. 
As his voice ceased to utter the noble words of the 
. so applicable to his own experience, the 

eep sense of delight, which made dull eyes grow 
bright and moist, and cold hearts beat quick, the 
|long-drawn breath which had been held in sus- 
| pense, from fear of breaking the spell of eloquence 
and music, all attested the depth of an enjoy¢ 
ment, as rare as it was ennobling. Few of that 
house, at that moment, but would wish to be on 
| the side of the reformer and the martyr; or who 
did not feel, that though missiles from human 
hands might have heen hurled at him who stood 
before them, yet prayers from human hearts, warm 
and fervent, would oftener rise for one, who, in 
himself, so adorns and ennobles our common na- 
ture. 


| 








| 
} 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN POR 
WOMEN. 


We find that many persons entertain the mista- 
ken idea that this institution has ceased to exist, 
or altogether changed its character. It is true 
that it has passed through many perils and 
changes, and at one time it seemed hardly possible 
that it could be sustained ; but the legacy of Mr- 
Appleton has enabled the directors to place it in a 
better condition than ever before. The main ob- 
| ject of the echool is the same as from the begin- 
| ning, and every effort will be made to prepare skil- 
| ful designers for practical purposes. But the ex- 
perience of the past has convinced the directors, 
that a most thorough knowledge of elementary 
drawing and color is the surest foundation for suc- 
cess in design, and is, therefore, their first object. 

he school is removed to a commodious room in 
Temple place. It has received from Europe a 
large and fine collection of models, consisting of 
casts from the antique, moulded at Lonore, many 





| of which have never before been brought to Bos- 


ton, with studies of hands, arms, feet, &c., from 
the antique or cast from life, and engravings of 
heads, animals and landscapes, and a large num- 
| ber of serial plates of ornamental designs from 
| French, English, and German artists. We doubt 
if any drawing-school in the United States can 
furnish equal aperrtnaios to its pupils. The 
teacher of the school is Mr. Tuckerman, a young 
man of much ability, and earnestly devoted to his 
duty. He studied design at tht London school, 
and returned to this country with the intention of 

ractising this art, but the post of head teacher 

ing vacant, he accepted it, and has discharged 
| its duties to the great satisfaction of its directors. 

The price of tuition is five dollars per term, or 
twenty dollars per year. The hours of study are 
from nine until two, every day, except Saturday 
and Sunday ; the pupils having also the privilege 
of working at the rooms at other hours. 

We re-state these facts, although the school has 
often been mentioned in the Una, because we be- 
lieve there are many young women having a native 
love for the noble art of design, who would gladly 
sacrifice much to obtain a thorough education, fit- 
ting them for remunerative labor, if they under- 
stood the advantages offered by this institution. 
We hope that a few years will show that we have 
not overrated the talent of our country women, in 
saying that with good training they will be able 
succeesfully to rival the best designers of the older 
countries. E. D. CHENEY. 
— Boston Transcript. 


A MUSICAL PRODIGY. 


One of the most remarkable specimens of human- 
ity—remarkable in more respects than one—is a 
little negro boy, six a of age, who was brought 
from Columbus, in this State, and is now to be 
seen at the City Hotel. He hae been blind from 
birth, is wholly untutored, and yet of 
the most wonderful capacity for making, and the 
en} t of, musical sounds. It can y be 
regarded in the light of a mere talent, for it seems 
to absorb his w nature, leaving room for no 
other faculty or passion. Upon all else his mind 

be a blank 


- - 
a Farge, we al of the gentlemen who has him 





, we called to see the little African won- 








from the who had him in charge, and flew 
wildly to the direction from which the sound pro- 
ceeded. When he reached the instrament, he 
crawled or was lifted upon pas nye when a as 
to witha ect € of enthusiasm, seeming 
devour aaanan sweet tones brought forth 
by his magical little fingers. We heard bim in 
several popular airs and a few most difficult oper- 
atic selections, and hardly knew which most to ad- 
mire, the accuracy of the performance or the effect 
upon himeelf. Such is the delicacy and tenacit 
of his ear that he will play off the most difficult 
pieces after they are heard for the first time, and 
as an argument in favor of the scientific achieve- 
ments of the great masters, which appear ridicu- 
lous and unmeaning to half the world, they 
are the pieces that call forth his greatest enthusi- 
asm. Upon the whole, he is a wonderful freak of 
patare, and deserves not only to be seen but to be 
studied. : 

We are requested to state that he will be brought 
forward for exhibition as soon as a suitable room 
can be obtained.—Savannah Republican, Nov. 20. 





aia 


The Cherokee Legislature.—According to a 
recent act of the Cherokee Legislature, white men will 
be recognised as citizens of the Cherokee Nation by 
applying to one of the clerks of the district courts for 
a license to marry, which being granted, they will be 
required to take an oath of allegiance to support the 
constitution and laws of the Cherokee Nation, and ‘ not 
to seek legal redress out of the nation.’ A bill was 
introduced prohibiting polygamy, but was unfortunate- 
ly lost ; also, one authorizing the principal chief to 
open correspondence with several of the Missionary 
Boards, complaining of the inculcation by their agents 
of abolition doctrines, and the surperintendent of 
public schools was instructed not to employ any as 
teachers who were opposed to the institution of slave- 
ry. The most important ¥eature of the session was the 
bill for the sale to the United States Government of the 
tract known as the neutral land. All are willing to 
sell, and- are in favor of liquidating the national debt, 
amounting to some $150,000. The great difficulty ap- 

rs to be as to the disposition of the balance, some 
$200,000 or $300,00C. 


Abolition of Slavery in Egypt.—A letter 
from Alexandria, of the 8th, states that the ptian 
government has lately put into execution the decision 
come to by the divan, relative to the abolition of slave- 
ry. Not only is it not allowed any longer to buy or sell 
slaves in Egypt, but all those in the possession of pri- 
vate individuals were informed that they are free. All 
of them immediately left, and the first result has been 
that paid servants are becoming very exacting as re- 
gards wages. The precipitation with which this mea- 
sure has been carried into effect will, it is feared, cause 
much suffering to those whom it is professed to bene- 
fit, as, from being thrown entirely on their own resour- 
ces, they will have to suffer severe privations, before 
they find the means of maintaining themselves. —Ga- 
lignani’s Messenger. 


Negroes in Missouri.—The Missouri Legis- 
lature has under consideration a severe law against free 
negroes. Its principal features are as follows: First, 
no slave hereafter to be emancipated in that State ; 
second, no free negro hereafter to come into or settle in 
the State for more than thirty days ; third, felony for 
free negroes to come into this State in violation of this 
law ; fourth, no negro or mulatto to be hereafter capa- 
ble of holding real estate in the State by gift, pur- 
chase, grant, descent or lease—exception as to free 
negroes now in the State. All contracts made with 
any free negro or mulatto, who is in the State in vio- 
lation of law, null and void. What scoundrelism ! 


Til Treatment of Chinese.—The Chinese have 
been so badly treated in California that they are leav- 
ing by hundreds, and the State is thus losing a class of 
industrious people, who will not be likely to return, as 
the fifty dollar head tax renders it almost impossible 
for them to do so. They are robbed with impunity, 
and the veriest blackguard that walks the streets can 
knock down and rob a Chinaman without fear of mo- 
lestation, as their evidence is not taken in court ; and 
* up country,’ it is a regular branch of business to col- 
lect foreign miners’ tax of every Chinaman they meet. 
When a rowdy gets out of money, he supplies himself 
by that process, or else walks into their tents and helps 
himself. The least resistance on the part of the China- 
men, and they are shot down like dogs. 





Four Teachers Devoured by Cannibals in 
one of the South Sea Islands.—The missionary ship 
‘John Williams,’ named after the heroic martyr of 
Eromaga, has recently completed a voyage among the 
New Hebrides and other westerly groups. The jour- 
nal of the voyage says :— 


‘On reaching the Island of Fate, the distressing 
news was brought on board that some of the teachers, 
with their wives, left there on the last voyage, had been 
barbarously murdered. Only nineteen days after they 
were landed, under the most cheerful circumstances, 
the two Raratongan teachers and their wives were mur- 
dered, to furnish materials for a horrible cannibal ban- 
quet. The real reason for this sudden act of cruelty 
could not be learned.’ 


The Irish Movement.—Canada to be Invad- 
ed.— Russia at the bottom of the whole affair.—A cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Ledger states the fol- 
lowing to be the plan of the projected Irish invasion : 
‘A plan, Lam told, has been submitted, to reach the 
heart of the British lion through his Canadian lungs. 
5000 able-bodied Hibernians are represented to be all 
ready for enrolment to march to Canada, in order to 
cobperate with some Russian demonstration, said to 
be organizing on the Northwest Coast. Money suf- 


ficient to defray expenses, it is further said, has al-| fq 


ready been raised, and the only thing remaining to 
be done is to find a man in whom all have confidence 
as a leader. Secrecy being the one great thing 
needed now, pains are taken to keep out of the news- 
papers any thing like a real record of what is in the 
wind. An agent of Russia is said te be the finan- 
cial agent and the chief engineer of the whole concern. 
It is thought to be something of an object to get up an 
invasion of Canada, in order to distract the Allies at 
home, and possibly to compel England to transport a 

rtion of her army in the Crimes to the North Amer- 
ican Colonies.’ 


An Alleged Slave Released.—A letter has 
been received in New York from Antigua, which states 
that the brig Loango, of Philadelphia, was boarded in 
the harbor of St. John’s by the English authorities, 
and a negro cook, named Ross, was forcibly taken 
ashore, under the pretext of his being a slave restrain- 
ed from freedom. Ross protested that he was a free- 
man. At last accounts, he was in the hands of the po- 
lice, awaiting an investigation. 


Enticing Slaves Of.—A free colored man, 
named John Brown, charged with enticing three slaves, 
the property of Mr. John 3. Elliott, of Queen Anne’s 
county, Md., to run away, has been committed to jail 
at Centreville. The Centreville Times says he told 
Mr. Elliott’s servants that he had persuaded a dozen 
slaves in Kent county to abscond, and that they were 
all successful in getting off to places of safety in the 
free States.—Ballimore Sun, Dec. 6. 


Stimulating Inventive Genius.—It will be 
recollected, that an advertisement was published in the 
Scientific American, some weeks since, holding forth 
a reward of ten thousand dollars for the best con- 
trivance by which two sides of a stone pyramid could 
be sawed at the same time. The inventive energies of 
the country were set to work, and in less than a month, 
according to the Washington correspondence of the New 
York Commercia/, more than a hundred sawing ma- 
chines were submitted to the Commissioner of Patents, 


A New Production —The Sumter (8. C.) 
Watchman says—‘ We have been showu a potato of the 
African species, grown upon the plantation of Capt. R. 
C. Richardson, of this district, the unusual dimensions 


TRIALS OF AN EDITOR. 
BY KATE NEVILLE. 

How often we think, when resdiog the news, 
An editor could please if he choose— 
But such a as this, why, all must 
That a thing of less interest they never did see. 
But, Sir Critic, reflect, ere you make & noise on, 
pew reer febae Undo 
And, lest D 
We'll git joa stun of an editor’s trials. 


First, a prett lady, sprightly and fair, 
With a ssa Fy 2 waltzes up to a chair, 
And hastily glancing o’er all that she saw, 
She throws it aside with a muttered * pshaw ! 
No marriages here— 
I think it is queer, 
When there’s 1 so many, 
They don't pu any. 
Here’s poetry, battles, 
Sketches, And sieges, 
And tales And law suits 
Without ending, A ar ; 
But no picnics, or concerts, or parties for me, 
Such trash on paper I never did see. 


Then a nice young man, with a cane and moustache, 

Who certainly thinks be is cutting a dash, 

Looks over the list of plays and soirees, 

As if vainly trying bis fancy to please, 

In theatres, In races, 

And chases, 
In nets 
Aud 

And finally wonders what editors mean 

By printing a paper not fit to be seen. 


Sentimental young lady next picks up the paper, 
And reads by the light of a dim burning taper, 
And wonders if lines here addressed to Miss Rella 
Were not written to her by some clever young fellow, 
Who’s pretty and witty, and learned and wise ; 
But she stops in alarm at the ‘ dark hazel eyes,’ 
For hers are deep blue, 
What a pity "tis true! 
And now, Mr. Editor, 
’Tis all blamed on you. 
What speeches, And lawing, 
And sermons, And jawing, 
And news And clawing, 
By dispatch, To match ; 
But no sketches or tales that I can see— 
What kind of a man must the editor be? 


Next a grave politician who vvith dignity glows, 
Adjusts his gold spectacles over his nose, 
Takes a huge pinch of snuff before he proceeds, 
Then opens the paper and leieurely reais 
Of breeches, Of senate, 
And speeches, Of house, 
And foreign Of railways, 
Reports, And courts, 
And says, as he reads the last column of war, 
What a strange kind of people these editors are, 
These rhymes and these love stories to print, 
If ’twould do any good, I would give them a hint. 


Now a prim old maid the paper espies, 

And holding it carefully off trom her eyes, 

And frequently muttering ‘la!’ and ‘du tell!’ 

She manages some way to read very well 
The marriages, The robberies, 
Accidents, And murders, 
Suicides, All in 
Deaths, A breath, 

And finishing, wonders what sort of a blunder 

The whole of the community is under, 

To support a paper whose print is so small, 

She wonders how some people read it at all. 


Next, an angry contributor, eager for fame, 
Rushes into the sanctum, to loudly complain— 
‘I’m ruined, sir, ruined—my success, sir, is o’er, 
So many mistakes were ne’er heard of before ; 
Look here at this ‘ Sonnet Addressed to my Lady,’ 
You ’ve made it ‘ A Bonnet and Dress fora Baby’ ! 
Don’t talk of my writing, and say it was that— 
You’re an editor, sir, but no gent—that is flat.’ 


The farmer complains that his crops are neglected, 

While so much time is spent in guessing who'll be se- 
lected ; 

The minister says it should be more sedate, 

And not so much wasted on matters of state ; 

And thousands of other complaints are made known, 

Whicb the editor’s back has to bear all alone ; 

But the worst of it is, they all join in saying, 

Such a paper as this, he can print without paying. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
DOWNING AND THE PINE COLLECTOR. 


Mr. Downing, the venerable colored publican of Broad 
street, was surprised yesterday by a warrant for his 
arrest, for non-appearance at the company parade of 
the Third Regiment of the New York State Militia. 
The document by which he was summoned to the 
‘tented field’ is as follows :— 


State of New York, City and County of New York, ss. 
8p Reomment Ist Bricape, anp First 
Division, N. Y. Strate Miniria. Co. D. 
Mr. Thomas Downings, 3 Broad, basement: 

Sin—I have a warrant, to me directed and delivered, 
against you, for non-appearance at Company Parade, 
October 10th, 1855. By calling at my office and set- 
tling, you will save further expense. 

J. MORRIS, Marshal. 

Office, No. 142 Fulton street, Room No. 4, 2d floor. 

26th November, 1855. 

Your not appearing at the Court of Appeals, to give 

sand excuse, (if any you had,) you were fined by de- 
uit. 
If the above is not attended to within five days from 
the date of this notice, the officer having charge of its 
collection will consider himself at liberty, at any mo- 
ment thereafter, to pursue the course the law directs to 
collect the same. 

No property of the delinquent now exempt from exe- 
cution, shall be so exempt from the payment of this 
fine, Passed April 17th, 1854, $3.85 


Mr. Downing being exempt from militin duty both 
by his age and color, repaired immediately to the fine 
collector, where he was at once released from the neces- 
sity of further substantiating his excuses. It appeared 
that the requisition was designed for a white man of the 
same name with the well known oysterman, but how any 
lover of oysters could suppose there was, at No. 3 Broad 
street, more than one * Thomas Downing,’ of whom it 
may be said that oysters ure his profit, is not explained. 
Mr. Downing, however, in view of his triumph, may 
well pardon the collector’s ignorance. 


Our reporter has preserved these : 
in the following lines st facts for posterity 


Have you heard how Thomas Downing— 

Downing, publican, of Broad street, 

—s he ee famous oysters, 
rawn from Chesapeake and South Side, 

Lie upon his sbillon-snesien, “ 

Fat and large as the ear of Pete— 

How this Downing hoaxed the collector 

Of the fine for non-appearance 

On the tented field of carnage? 

Now, this Downing is a black man, 

Or a rather dark mulatto, 

Sixty years his head have frosted, 

And the oysters so well know him, 

That they leave their shells with pleasure, 

And no knife he ever uses. 

Well, one day a requisition 

Told him he must go to prison, 

*Cos he wouldn’t leave his bivalves 

Just to join the city train bands, 

So this venerable man of color 

Went to court at once, and showed ’em 

That, at least at that time, they had 

The wrong passenger awakeved :— 


Saying, ‘Here I am before you, 

Black and old, as you may see, sir ; 
Folks like me the law don’t call on, 
And I don’t see wherefore you should ; 
But if you will choose me captain, 
I'll stick fast to colors sarlin, 

And I never will turn pale, sir.’ 


hies, 
Oyster-shells and att Fie oem 





Htower Water. James W. Ward, an Ohio of 
some celebrit » has produced a capital parody pal 
fellow’s Hiawatha. The following description of a 
Cee ene river is the happiest passage in the 
* Be not weary and I'll tell you, 

Tell a if you are not weary ’ 

Of the mighty Jere seamen ; 

ly swelling down the valley, 

descended, 


Proud’ 
On the white wave he 
On O-wah-te-paw the white wave ; 





DECEMBER 9) 
SUEMBER 1, 
Came a pitching mass of | ee 
Big sticks, little sticks at fone 
Swimming, driving, batting, pitehi 
Rolling, piling, thumping, smashi _ 
Heaving, tambling, Spinning sea 
Hither, thither, this side, that vide "6: 
What confusion, what a tumult “ai 
What & roaring, what a surging. 

Ww hata mighty rush of wate 
What an army of destruction. * 
Coming down in wrath and fury 
Coming down the handsome river 
Coming down with Higher-Wator 
Filled with raging, mad with fury 
Rushing down to fight the big og 

To o’erwhelm the skulking wharf-rate ’ 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON ¢ ¢, 


Hare just published a book entilled 
CASTR, 
A Story of Republican Equalj 


By SYDNEY A. STORY, Jp, % 


HE publishers desire to call ¢ 
of the thoughtful and reading 
mupity to this book. Those who 
amused will need no persuasion to 
fascination as a story will ensure for 
readers. But there is a deep and ear 
underlies the smoothly flowing narrat 
engage the attention of many who 
read fiction. The author has fairly 
Sore obstacles in the way of t 
colored race—and has examined it j i 
Christianity affords, im the Tigh th 
A tone of sincere piety pervades the wh 
and every parent may without hesit weak 
hands of ‘his children. ees atin ty 
In one vol. 12 mo. 540 pp. Price, §1.95 
For sale by all Booksellers. go 


be special Sites 
Portion of the 
read simply ny 
take it UP, for ity 
it all that Claas of 
nest PUrpose thet 
ive, Which shou 
do not habitual 
Met the great ? 
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DR. EX. WW. Mas 
DENTIST, 

49 TREMONT STREET, 

(OvER LEONARD & co's AvoTioy ROcM,) 


BOSTON. 


P)R. M. is a regular graduate in ¢ 
and Surgery, and operates on the 
terms. 
Boston, Sept. 28, 1855 6m 


PASSMORE WILLIAMSON 
IN MOYAMENSING JAIL. 


ON, 


ental medicing 
most Teasonabig 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


A FINE Portrait representing this Morty to thy 
cause of Freedom, Truth and Justice, (versay 
Law,) taken from life, in the cell in which be bas bes 
incarcerated by Judge Kane for alleged Contempt of 
Court. Size of the Picture, 16 by 20 in. Price, hy 
Cents. 

Those desiring early impressions of this interes 
Picture can receive them by leaving their names vig 
the Publisher, THOMAS CURTIS, 184 Arch str 
Philadelphia, where all orders for the trade must beat 


dressed. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 20, 1855. 





New Volumes! Subscribers may begin Now, 


IFE ILLUSTRATED—a rinst ciass weexty seme 
PAPER, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and 

the Arts ; to Entertainment, Improvement, and Pm 
— One of the best Family Newspapers in th 
orld. Onty Two Dottars a year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 


Deyoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; 
to Physiology and Anatowy, with numerous Iilusin. 
tions ; and those laws which govern Life and Heahh, 
Illustrated. $1 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 


Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the Bie 
vation and Improvement of mankind. Amply Iilom 
ted. $1 a year. 


For Taree Dotrars a copy of each of these three 

Journals will be seut one year. Agents Wanted. San. 

les Gratis. Address Fow.er anv Wes, No. i 
cadena New York. 





Worcester Hydropathic Institution 


__ Proprietors of this Institution aim tomakeits — 


comfortable home for invalids at all seasons. 
location is elevated and healthy, yet eazy of sccess {ua 
all parts of the city. For particulars, address 8, B0G- 
ERS, M. D., or E. F. ROGERS, Sup't, Worceste, 
Mass. 


Worcester, April 13. 


REMOVAL. 
HAXTER & BROTHER, Opticians, (successor 
John Pierce,) have removed to 


1389 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Two doors south of School st 
October 19. tf 


COLORED PATRIONS 


OF THE 


American Revolutiol, 


WITH SKETCHES OF SEVERAL 
DISTINGUISHED COLORED PERSONS; 
To which is added a brief survey of the Condition 3x6 
Prospects of Colored Americans 
By WM. C. NELL. 
H, B. STOWE 
Slavery OF 








WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


Just published, and for sale at the Anti 
fice, 21 Cornhill. Price, $1.25. 


BOSTON 
Champooing and Hair-Dyeis 
SALOON. 





ADAME CARTEAUX would respectfully iff? 
the ladies of Boston and vicinity, that her 
lishment, removed from No. 284 to 
365, Wasnincton STREET, 


now in successful operation. 


taken place. 
N. B. All kinds of Hair Work made . “es ‘ 
Madame C. has opened a Branch < 

No. 2, Lonsdale Block, Providence, B+ 


Nor. 16. q 2a 
An Appropriate Bridal Preseal 


THE TRUE WAY TO SECURE 4 gar 
HOME AND HEALTHY © 


MARRIAGE AND PARE 


pement 





NAG 


oR 
THE REPRODUCTIVE E “ TLE 
MAN, AS A MEANS TO ey 

VATION AND HAPPIAN 

BY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
by BELA MARSH: 5 

Just published and for sale by B 
Franklin street. Price, $1.00. 





Presented to eg 
naon, Sept. 1 855, by 
Mrs. Dall, and ethers, 

tions at t 


BE 
Price, 10 cents. For sale at © 
18 Franklin street, aod 21 Cornbill 


count on large orders. 


CARPENTER: 


No. 43 @oucH 
Corner of Merrimac street,) 
: N80 3mos 


posts 
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